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GROUP OPINION AS A PREDICTOR OF 
MILITARY LEADERSHIP’ 


By STANLEY B. WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
AND 
HAROLD J. LEAVITT 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY? 


EADERSHIP has very nearly de- 
fied definition, let alone measure- 
ment. It appears to be some elusive com- 
bination of abilities which varies from 
person to person, from group to group, 
and possibly even from moment to mo- 
ment. Unfortunately, the most valid 
statement we can make about the quali- 
ties of leadership is that we know little 
about them. This unhappy conclusion is 
borne out by the recent review of leader- 
ship studies by W. O. Jenkins [4]. As 
Dr. Jenkins has pointed out, the early 
hopes for psychological tests of leader- 
ship have been largely unfulfilled. Per- 
haps the factor analysis approach taken 
by Thurstone [7] will disclose new pos- 
sibilities of objective measurement, but 
even this method is still dependent on 
criteria of validity which are essential- 
ly subjective in nature. To date the only 


1 The opinions expressed herein are those of 
the authors and are not to be construed as 
official or as representing the view of the Navy 
Department or of the Naval Service at large. 

2The authors gratefull a a the 
assistance of N. Adler, é L L. Blair, W. J. 
Clark, N. J. Lipkin, and G. V. Mendola. 


acceptable criterion of leadership is a 
subjective judgment or collection of 
judgments. Therefore, when the practi- 
cal problem of selecting potential lead- 
ers comes up, as it does in military or 
industrial life, the psychologist is faced 
with a scientific problem of the first 
magnitude. The implication of the work 
reviewed by Jenkins [4] is that, for 
practical purposes, leadership predic- 
tors will have to be tailor-made and not 
just taken from the grab bag of accumu- 
lated aptitude tests. 

Psychologists faced just such a prac- 
tical situation during the war. The mili- 
tary services would have appreciated 
scientific aid in selecting junior officers, 
for example, but there was little aid 
to give them. Psychologists in the vari- 
ous services faced special aspects of the 
situation. For some billets, technical 
proficiency was of prime importance; 
for other billets, personality and charac- 
ter factors were more important than 
technical training. The latter case prob- 
ably applies to the lieutenants who led 
combat platoons. Certainly it seemed to 
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us, in our examination of applicants in 
the Marine Corps, that the qualities 
considered desirable by the Marine 
Corps were not primarily those meas- 
urable by standard aptitude tests. 

We therefore decided to take a slight- 
ly different approach to the problem of 
selecting junior Marine Corps officers. 
We reasoned that, inasmuch as the only 
usable criterion of successful leader- 
ship would be a subjective judgment or 
rating by superior officers, we might as 
well look for predictors among similar 
kinds of subjective judgments. This was 
on the assumption that there would be 
more agreement among various raters 
than between raters and tests. The ques- 
tion then became: Whose judgments are 
likely to be predictors of later perform- 
ance? Those made by superior officers, 
by teachers, or by friends and acquaint- 
ances of equal rank? In the following 
study, we examined each of these. 

The present paper presents the results 
of some observations on the selection 
and performance of junior officers in 
the Marine Corps. The data are few be- 
cause the study was not begun until the 
middle of 1944. However, we were able 
to make use of a criterion of combat per- 
formance in addition to the usual school 
criterion. We therefore have a measure 
of how well the individuals who were 
commissioned led their platoons in com- 
bat. Before being commissioned, these 
platoon leaders had been given a num- 
ber of psychological tests, and at the 
same time we also had sampled the opin- 
ions held of them by their buddies, that 
is, the other members of their training 
platoons. Inasmuch as none of these test 
scores was used in selection or promo- 
tion or known to anyone but the research 
staffs, the study comes very close to ap- 
proximating the conditions of an experi- 
ment. Its results point to the conclusion, 
amplified below, that the impression one 
makes on others is a more satisfactory 
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measure of leadership potential than the 
scores one makes on many psychologi- 
cal tests. 

So far as we have been able to de- 
termine, the only other study on the va- 
lidity of group opinion as a predictor of 
military leadership is an unpublished 
study by Garrett, reported by W. O. 
Jenkins in the aforementioned review. 
The details of this study are not avail- 
able, but it is reported to have shown a 
very low but positive correlation be- 
tween a rating made by buddies during 
Officer Candidate School training and 
success in combat as judged by superior 
officers. 

Group opinion has more frequently 
been used as a criterion for validating 
other tests. The Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice of the War Department used a 
group opinion rating as a criterion of 
validity for other tests, mainly bio- 
graphical questionnaires, in turn used 
to select men for the 9000 Regular Army 
commissions at the close of the war [1]. 
Probably the most intensive use of 
group opinion as a validity criterion 
was made by J. G. Jenkins and his staff 
of Naval Aviation psychologists. Their 
work on what they called the nomina- 
ting technique has been reported by 
Jenkins [3] and Vaughn [8]. 

The sociometric work of Moreno [6], 
Jennings [5], Hunt and Solomon [2], 
and others is well known. These inves- 
tigators used personal preferences as a 
means of analyzing the structure of 
groups. In the sociometric literature 
there have been many suggestions that 
these preferences be used as a basis for 
the selection of leaders. However, there 
is little evidence that the suggestions 
were taken seriously by most military 
psychologists. 


METHODS 


Subjects. Group opinions and other 
psychological measures were obtained 
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on Marine Corps Officer Candidate Ap- 
plicants during the year 1944. For the 
most part subjects were drawn from the 
V-12 College Training Program. They 
had an average age of 21 years, but 
ranged from 18 to 26. Just prior to the 
testing period, applicants had completed 
several weeks of “boot” training at a 
different camp. As soon as they arrived 
at our camp,’ they were organized into 
platoons of approximately 50 men each. 
These platoons were destined to stay at 
this camp for from six to 15 weeks, be- 
fore being sent to Officer Candidate 
School at yet a different camp. During 
the time they were at our camp, platoon 
members lived, ate, marched and studied 
together. Each platoon was assigned a 
room in a barracks and to each platoon 
was assigned a noncommissioned officer 
(usually a sergeant) and a commis- 
sioned officer (2nd lieutenant) as lead- 
ers. Motivation for success appeared to 
be exceptionally high. Each man knew 
that, if successful in Officer Candidate 
School, he would probably be assigned 
to duty in the Pacific Theater as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in charge of a combat 
platoon. Although a few were destined 
for desk jobs, this was not their expec- 
tation. In short, the goal was the same 
for everyone, and evidently everyone 
was anxious to reach the goal. 

More than 1600 men were given some 
kind of psychological test. However, the 
group opinion index was taken on only 
1193 of this number. The opinions were 
taken five weeks after platoon forma- 
tion. Of these, in turn, 240 had also been 
asked for their opinion at the end of the 
second week. 

Of the total group, only about 72 per 
cent completed Officer Candidate School 
and were awarded commissions. Of this 
commissioned group, we were able to 
trace through combat only about 300 


’ Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
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cases, but about 40 per cent of these in 
turn were unusable for statistical anal- 
ysis. Either they had not actually led 
combat troops, or the reports were in- 
complete, or the ratings had not been 
made on the basis of first-hand observa- 
tion. After attrition from all sources, we 
were able to salvage of the original 
group only 185 cases on whom records 
were complete, and of the 185 only on 
100 did we have a group opinion score. 
(The rapid dwindling of experimental 
groups is a well-known phenomenon to 
military researchers.) The major re- 
sults of this study, therefore, are based 
on only these 100 cases. 

Tests Administered. Within their first 
week at the camp, all subjects were giv- 
en a combination biographical informa- 
tion and neurotic symptom questionnaire 
called the NDRC Personal Inventory, 
Format 4. This is a paper-and-pencil 
questionnaire prepared by the NDRC in 
cooperation with the Navy. It had been 
validated originally against a criterion 
of psychiatric judgment and had been 
found useful in screening naval recruits. 
In the present experiment it was scored 
two ways: once with the original NDRC 
stencil and again with a stencil (desig- 
nated MFRL) developed specifically to 
predict success in the Marine Corps Of- 
ficer Candidate School. The two sten- 
cils were intercorrelated .58. 

Group opinion was calculated from 
the responses of platoon members to 
items in a nine-page questionnaire book- 
let, containing one item per page. On 
each of the first five pages was a de- 
scription of a personality “trait.” In or- 
der, the traits were: desirability as a 
room-mate, fairness in making military 
court decisions, leadership in an emer- 
gency, sense of humor, and all-round 
ability as a combat officer. On each trait, 
the candidate nominated the five best 
men in his platoon and the one worst 
man. He also stated the number of men 
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he knew in the platoon, the number he 
knew well enough to rate, and the num- 
ber he knew well enough to select for 
friendship. (Results showed these per- 
centages to be, on the average, 93, 70, 
and 77. Individual differences in degree 
of acquaintance were not significantly 
related to validity criteria.) Each can- 
didate assigned himself a rank in the 
platoon with regard to his potentiality 
as a combat officer. He also estimated 
the rank which the rest of the platoon 
would assign him, or in short, guessed 
the platoon’s opinion of himself. All pla- 
toons were queried approximately si- 
multaneously, each platoon being gath- 
ered together in a separate room by its 
own leaders. Every man filled out his 
questionnaire silently, privately, and 
with the aid of an alphabetical roster of 
names. Selections were limited to pla- 
toon members. 

After trying out various scoring pro- 
cedures, a raw score for each of the five 
traits was determined for each person. 
This score was the algebraic sum of all 
positive and negative votes received, 
without special weighting, but corrected 
for variations in platoon size. For some 
purposes a constant was added as an 
aid in computation. The score chiefly 
used was the one based on all-round of- 
ficer ability, and it is this which will be 
referred to as “group opinion” unless 
otherwise specified. Its distribution was 
approximately normal, though some- 
what leptokurtic. 

A score called “underestimation of 
group opinion” was calculated as the 
algebraic discrepancy between a man’s 
estimate of group opinioi: of self and 
the true group opinion. The latter value 
was the rank of the man as determined 
by the group opinion score on the fifth 
trait. A similar score is tentatively 
called “social judgment”. This is the 
same discrepancy between estimate of 
group opinion and true group opinion, 
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but without regard to sign; it is the ab- 
solute amount of the error of the sub- 
ject’s estimate. (It is especially to be 
noted that neither of these scores is 
based on the candidate’s self-rank. Our 
experience had suggested that discrep- 
ancies between self-ranks and group 
ranks were less significant. Therefore 
these data will not be reported.) 

Ratings also were obtained from the 
sergeant and from the second lieutenant 
in charge of each platoon. These were 
made at the end of five weeks, and in a 
few cases again at the end of 15 weeks 
of training. It turned out that the ra- 
tings of the sergeant and the lieutenant 
were almost perfectly correlated. They 
will be referred to as “leaders’ ranks, 
five weeks” or “leaders’ ranks, 15 
weeks.” Unfortunately, despite efforts to 
avoid it, these ranks may have been con- 
taminated by some knowledge of the 
group opinion. Although the calculated 
group opinion index was not known to 
the leaders, the raw judgments could 
have been known. 

Unless otherwise stated, all group 
opinion scores are those based on choices 
made after. five weeks’ acquaintance. 
The five week choices are correlated .78 
with the two week choices. 

No tests of verbal or mechanical abili- 
ty were administered. However, scores 
were available, from classification cards, 
on the Army General Classification Test 
and the Army Mechanical Aptitude 
Test. 

Other tests made on various parts of 
the total group of candidates included: 
an impressionistic rating of personality 
traits made by psychologists on the ba- 
sis of candidates’ written autobiogra- 
phies ; a performance test of reaction to 
voluntary hyperventilation; the 300- 
item Multiple Choice Group Rorschach 
Test (Harrower-Erickson). None of 
these appeared to be significantly re- 
lated to our criteria and will therefore 
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not be discussed further. 

Criteria of validity. The first used, 
and for immediate selection the more 
practical criterion, was a pass-fail grade 
in Officer Candidate School. Those who 
failed OCS were returned to the enlisted 
ranks. No follow-up of these failures 
was attempted. In addition to the pass- 
fail grade, all OCS numerical grades and 
ratings were available. Although there 
is some profit in analyzing reasons given 
for failure, the results of such analyses 
will not be reported here. These analy- 
ses indicated that during the period of 
this study, OCS grading standards were 
relatively constant. The OCS final grade 
was based on a combination of ratings 
for leadership qualities (“military char- 
acteristics”) and grades in school 
courses (academic grades), with the 
former weighted double the latter. The 
pass-fail criterion was accepted as the 
best single measure of school success. A 
pass or fail grade was made on every 
student; complete numerical grades 
were occasionally missing. The group 
opinion and Personal Inventory scores 
tended to be associated more with lead- 
ership ratings than with academic 
grades in OCS. Conversely, GCT scores 
were associated more with academic 
grades than with leadership ratings. 


The second criterion used is called 
combat proficiency. This was obtained 
from a special one-page rating sheet 
sent to the commanders of combat bat- 
talions under whom the subjects served 
as platoon leaders. Ratings were made 
immediately following combat cam- 
paigns.* The sheet contained six four- 
choice items calling for ratings on co- 
operation, reaction to stress and fear, 
degree to which respected by his men, 
technical proficiency, variability in 
mood, and dependability. Following 
these were two five-choice items, which 


* The Iwo Jima and Okinawa campaigns. 


proved to be nearly identical, asking for 
an over-all proficiency rating. The five 
choices on Item 8 ranged from “anxious 
to keep him” to “not officer material”, 
the middle position being “would not 
request transfer but might take a chance 
on a replacement.” The sheet was head- 
ed by a warning that this was not an of- 
ficial fitness report, that the ratings 
were to be used for research purposes 
only and, to underline its purpose, that 
the form be mailed directly to our re- 
search laboratory. We have reason to be- 
lieve that ratings were made on actual 
performance and not on indirect impres- 
sions. Before being sent to the field, the 
rating sheet was pretested with officers 
who had just returned from combat and 
who constituted a group similar to the 
overseas raters. Statistical tests of the 
reliability of the final ratings are not 
available, but the internal evidence indi- 
cated a considerable degree of discrimi- 
nation among raters. Many added pro- 
fuse comments on reasons for ratings. 
In making comparisons with predictors, 
we cut the five choices on the last item 
into two groups, yielding a high group 
of 72 out of 100 cases and a mediocre 
group of 28. The actual distribution was 
24 outstanding, 48 superior, 20 medi- 
ocre, 6 below average, and 2 unsatisfac- 
tory. Distributions on other items dif- 
fered from this significantly. The com- 
bat proficiency rating was complete on 
only 185 subjects from the original 
sample and on only 100 of those who 
had participated in the pre-OCS group 
opinion rating. The combat sample was, 
surprisingly, a relatively unbiased 
sample of the original test population, 
with one exception. It was noticeably 
lacking in men with the lowest group 
opinion scores. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In Table I are presented the correla- 
tions among the several “traits” as in- 
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TABLE I 
PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS AMONG TRAIT 
RATINGS AND BISERIAL CORRELATIONS 
WiTH OCS PAss-FAIL GRADE 
(N is 289 except for Best Officer vs. 
OCS which is 522.) 


Fair- 


Sense of Emergency Best 

Humor Leadership ness Officer ocs 
Roommate -56 .78 -95 .68 19 
Sense of 
Humor ll .58 .39 —.13 
Emergency 
Leadership 94 .95 25 
Fairness 85 .36 
Best 


Officer 38 





dicated by choices within the platoon, 
as well as the validity coefficient of each 
with respect to success or failure in 
OCS. Although coefficients are based on 
the first sample of candidates tested, 
later samples gave very similar results. 
The correlation between the best officer 
item and OCS is based on 522 subjects. 
In a later sample of 671, the coefficient 
was .42. 

Intercorrelations among the group’s 
selections are not uniformly high. For 
example, votes for sense of humor are 
correlated with the votes for best officer 
only .39. Votes for roommate are corre- 
lated with votes for best officer only .68. 
Furthermore, the votes on the several 
traits are not equally predictive of OCS 
success. Ratings on sense of humor, in 
fact, are if anything negatively correlat- 
ed with the criterion. These data confirm 
the impression that the subjects attemp- 
ted to exercise discrimination in voting. 

The main body of evidence appears in 
Table II. In general, it was found that 
the objective tests were more highly 
correlated with school performance than 
with combat performance, a significant 
datum itself. Examples in Table II are 
the PI, the GCT and the MAT. 

To the civilian eye, the correlations 
may appear discouragingly small. They 
are. But military psychologists seldom 
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TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN PRE- 
DICTORS AND EACH OF TWO CRITERIA OF 
VALipity, OCS PASS-FAIL AND 
COMBAT PROFICIENCY RATINGS 


Predictor Criterion 
OCS Combat 

Group Opinion 2 weeks .33 (240) 47 (100) 
Group Opinion 5 weeks .40(1193)  .43 (100) 
Underestimation ...... . 21 (649) 31 (100) 
Social Judgment ....... .25 (522) 16 (100) 
Self Rating ................ 15 (522) 13 (100) 
Leaders Ranks 5 

weeks sdicnedhaede 22 (100) 
Leaders Ranks 15 

| Re 18 (275) 26 (100) 
Personal Inventory 

I ase .26 (1430) .12* (185) 
Personal Inventory 

iy) or ee 16 (1429) 
GCT Army 37 (1621) 02* (185) 
MAT Army ................ .29 (1616) -.01* (185) 
OCS Final Grade ...... .17* (185) 


* Coefficients marked with an asterisk are tetrachoric, 
all others are biserial. The figure in parentheses is the 
N of the sample used for computation. All smaller sam- 
ples are drawn from the larger samples. 


realized the large validity coefficients 
they dreamed of. Nevertheless, many of 
the coefficients are significant. None of 
them is corrected for heterogeneity. The 
true validity of the opinion score is 
therefore undoubtedly higher than the 
coefficients indicate, and the same thing 
may be true of the other measures. 
The main significance of the data in 
Table II is the relative standing of the 
predictors, not their absolute validity. 
With two possible exceptions, group 
opinion is the only predictor of combat 
proficiency whose coefficient, .43, is sta- 
tistically significant (S. E., .11). With- 
out exception, the 16 men in the combat 
group who had received a balance of 
10 or more positive votes from their 
platoons were rated superior or out- 
standing in combat; none was rated 
mediocre or poor. This fact largely ac- 
counts for the positive correlation. Men 
with only one to 10 positive votes are 
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distributed only very slightly in favor 
of the superior ratings; many of them 
were regarded as mediocre or poor. Men 
with a balance of negative votes tended 
to make poor, mediocre and superior but 
almost never outstanding ratings. How- 
ever, many of these “social rejects” 
were weeded out in OCS and many more 
than to be expected from chance were 
lost between OCS and combat. All of 
which means that, as a selection test, 
high platoon status would have been an 
accurate predictor of leadership, mid- 
dling status would have been nonindica- 
tive, and low status would have been a 
fair indicator of failure. For positive 
prediction, the false positive rate would 
have been low but the false negative 
rate high. 

Of questionable validity are the lead- 
ers’ ranks and the underestimation 
score. The first of these is the ranking 
made by the platoon leaders after 15 
weeks of observation; its biserial corre- 
lation with combat ratings is .36, S. E., 
.12. These ranks are correlated .53 with 
the group opinion and, as explained ear- 
lier, they may have been contaminated 
slightly. The under- or over-estimation 
of the platoon’s opinion of self is cor- 
related (biserial) .31 with combat ra- 
tings (S. E., .12). This correlation must 
be largely spurious, for obviously those 
men who have very high group status 
have more chance for underestimation 
than those with low status. 

The failure of other measures to pre- 
dict combat proficiency no doubt has a 
negative significance, particularly since 
some of them are associated with school 
performance. For predicting OCS grad- 
uation alone, a battery composed of the 
GCT, MAT, and PI is not unpromising, 
inasmuch as these tests are not corre- 
lated with each other except for the GCT 
and MAT (.40). GCT scores are corre- 
lated with PI (MFRL), .12; with PI 
(NDRC), .09. MAT scores are correla- 
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ted with PI (MFRL), .23; with PI 
(NDRC), .14. Such a battery, however, 
would not have predicted combat pro- 
ficiency. 

On what basis does the group make 
its judgment? First, there is the nega- 
tive evidence. It was not apparently 
based on measures of intelligence, me- 
chanical aptitude, or neurotic tendency. 
The group opinion score was virtually 
uncorrelated with GCT (.02), with 
MAT (.08) and with the Personal In- 
ventory (.05). On the positive side, it 
appears that qualifications for a good 
officer are thought to be similar to those 
for fairness (Table I). We can surmise 
that the common factor in fairness and 
best officer ratings is something like 
maturity, or responsibility of judgment. 
Group opinion was correlated with pre- 
OCS platoon leaders’ ranks .53. It is cor- 
related with ratings on “military char- 
acteristics” (leadership qualities) made 
by instructors at OCS .46, but with aca- 
demic grades (class marks) at OCS only 
.15. In short, the group’s judgment of 
leadership is significantly related to the 
subjective but not to the objective meas- 
ures. A common factor in all positive 
correlations appears to be personal 
judgment. 

Of all the scores based on subjective 
judgments, there are only two which do 
not maintain significant correlations 
with other subjective judgments. The 
first is the self-rating. Apparently the 
average person is a poorer judge of him- 
self than are other people, for the va- 
lidity of self-prediction is low and sta- 
tistically insignificant. The other is OCS 
final numerical grade, which is partly 
based on subjective judgments of the 
school instructors. The only criterion 
possible to use for these grades is the 
combat proficiency rating. As Table II 
shows, the school grades do not predict 
the criterion. The correlation of .17 is 
not significant. 
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There are at least two hypotheses as 
to the nature of personal judgment on 
which the group opinion is based. The 
first is that the judgment is simply a 
method of measuring motivation, sta- 
bility, manners and other properties of 
individuals and not just a measure of 
popularity or relative standing in the 
group doing the voting. The second is 
that the judgment is based on a more 
immediate perception of status rela- 
tions within the group. The two are not 
necessarily incompatible, inasmuch as 
status ultimately must be a function of 
individual traits. 

It has been noted that the validity of 
the two-week group judgment is com- 
parable to that of five-week judgment; 
the two are intercorrelated .78. This ar- 
gues against the first hypothesis, for 
presumably an analytic judgment ought 
to improve with increasing observation 
time. However, some data from a small 
unpublished study by the authors tend 
to favor the hypothesis. In a sample of 
about 150 cases it was found that on the 
basis of a ten-minute interview alone, 
we (the authors) could significantly 
predict OCS graduation (tetrachoric r, 
.36). We deliberately tried to rate the 
candidate’s motivation, manner, and 
bearing, but not his aptitudes.® The fact 
that a stranger to the group can make a 
significant judgment  f a single member 
apart from his group argues against 
the interpretation that the group’s judg- 
ment is based only on perception of 
social status. This shows that it is pos- 
sible for the voters to have judged each 
other without. reference to group sta- 
tus and still have predicted the criteria 
significantly. Whether they did or not, 
is another matter. 


‘In a control group of the same size, the cor- 
relation was almost no better (.38) when the 
interviewer possessed knowledge of the candi- 
date’s scores on the GCT, MAT, and Personal 
Inventory. A very brief report of this study 
is included in [9]. 
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As to the status hypothesis, little is 
known about the stimulus properties of 
group structure. Presumably they de- 
pend on the socially directed behavior 
of individuals. Aggressive, friendly, 
dominating, threatening and submis- 
sive behavior undoubtedly depends on 
the group as well as the individual. The 
interplay and competition among mem- 
bers of newly-formed groups may well 
be dramatic enough to be perceived al- 
most immediately by a single member. 
If the response to the sociometric ques- 
tionnaire reflects only the responder’s 
own status in this competition, respon- 
ses should be quite different if the re- 
sponder is a member of the group or if 
he is an outsider. It would be interest- 
ing to see an experimental test of this 
proposition. It should be possible to 
compare experimentally (if observation 
time could be equated) ratings of indi- 
viduals both in and out of group context, 
made by both member and nonmember 
interviewers. This would be essentially 
a comparison of the judgments made by 
statistical groups with those made by 
real groups. 

Regardless of what it is that group 
members perceive as leadership quali- 
ties, or how quickly they perceive them, 
there still remains the basic question of 
measuring the psychological properties 
of military and other leaders. In the 
long run we must place our greatest 
faith in objective tests, however much 
we might refine and improve individual 
ratings and judgments by sociometric 
or other techniques. Until good objec- 
tive tests are built, however, our most 
promising selector of leaders probably 
is some form of collective judgment. 

This suggests a final question: Is so- 
ciometry democracy? If we mean by de- 
mocracy the actual selection of one’s 
present leaders by vote, it evidently is 
not necessarily the same thing as socio- 
metry. The platoon members in this 
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study well knew that their judgment 
was a rating and not a vote. Would a 
platoon have voted differently in an ac- 
tual election? There can be no empiri- 
cal answer at present. Nevertheless, it 
is a rather fundamental question. De- 
mocracy is often regarded, even by its 
best friends, as too inefficient to be used 
in wartime. Perhaps the inefficiency lies 
in certain secondary characteristics of 
democracies (division of power, etc.) 
rather than in its method of choosing 
leaders. Perhaps there is no more ef- 
ficient method of choosing leaders than 
the democratic vote. But, to test the 
democratic hypothesis, we would not be 
justified in using sociometric ballots 
alone as evidence. It would still have to 
be shown, experimentally, that socio- 
metric balloting is equivalent to the vo- 
ting process in a political democracy. 
Nonequivalence is conceivable, simply 
because the setting up of a political de- 
mocracy, even in one platoon, might 
alter the entire social structure. Con- 
ceivably in a political democracy factors 
such as patronage and self-interest and 
pork barrel might vitiate the objectivity 
of an individual’s judgment. Perhaps, 
after all, a sociometric ballot taken in 
an authoritarian atmosphere reflects a 
more objective judgment. At present it 
is entirely impossible to say. 


SUMMARY 


In a follow-up study of junior officers 
in the Marine Corps, most of whom be- 
came combat platoon leaders, it was 
found that a sociometric group opinion 
was a more valid predictor both of suc- 
cess in Officer Candidate School and of 


® Since preparation of this manuscript, Baier 
(Psychol. Bull., 1947, 44, 466-467), has pub- 
lished a note on Jenkins’ review [4]. Baier 
contends that Jenkins took too discouraging a 
view of recent methodological advances, partly 
basing his contention on evidence submitted by 
the present authors in military records. The 
present paper is substantially identical to those 
military reports. 
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combat performance than several objec- 
tive tests. 

Combat performance, as judged by 
superior officers, was not significantly 
related to any of the measures em- 
ployed, including OCS grades, except 
the opinion of the pre-OCS training 
platoon. 

Reasons for the relative superiority 
of group opinion are discussed. Group 
members have more time to observe 
each other than do superior officers, 
they know each other in a realistic so- 
cial context, and they react directly to 
each other’s social-dominance behavior. 
All these are conditions favorable to in- 
formed judgment. Judgments are not 
related to scores on tests of intelligence, 
mechanical aptitude or personality.® 
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COMPARATIVE HOSPITAL RECORDS OF TWO GROUPS 
DIFFERENTIATED BY PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS’ 


By JOSEPH M. BOBBITT, SCIENTIST, USPHS* 
AND 
SIDNEY H. NEWMAN, SCIENTIST, USPHS 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


SYCHOLOGICAL activities at the 
United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy have been previously described 
[1]. One of the duties requested of the 
psychologists was the evaluation of 17 
year old recruits assigned to the Stew- 
ard’s Mate Training School. The stand- 
ards for admitting recruits into the 
Coast Guard for Steward’s Mate train- 
ing were lower than those required of 
men expecting to enter the seaman and 
artificer branches of the Service. Con- 
sequently, it was important to deter- 
mine as carefully as possible, during the 
120 day probationary period, which of 
these recruits appeared to be liabilities 
to the Coast Guard. The action in these 
cases was the responsibility of a spe- 
cially constituted Suitability Board, but 
the psychologists were asked to supply 
the board with evaluative material. 
The first step in the evaluation of the 
Steward’s Mate trainees was that of di- 
viding them into two groups. (1) Those 
with at least one Navy standard score 
(Mean equals 50; simga equals 10) of 30 
or below on the U. S. Navy General 
Classification Test (GCT), Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test (AR), or Reading Test 


1 The opinions or assertions contained in this 
ge are those of the authors and are not to 
construed as official or as reflecting the 
views of the U. S. Public Health Service or 
the U. S. Coast Guard. 
2 Now Psychologist, Office of Program Plan- 
ning, Mental Hygiene Division, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


(RT) and/or a score of 18 or above on 
the Navy Personal Inventory (PI) ,* and 
(2) those whose test scores excelled 
these arbitrarily chosen critical values. 
Those in the deficient group were indi- 
vidually interviewed ; the rest were con- 
sidered at least fair risks, and no fur- 
ther investigation of them was made 
without additional cause. For the sake 
of convenience, those who had test score 
deficiencies will be called the unsatisfac- 
tory group, and the remainder, the sat- 
isfactory group. 

The impression was soon received 
that the unsatisfactory group was re- 
questing a disproportionate amount of 
medical attention, especially for vague, 
ill-defined symptoms and conditions. It 
was decided, therefore, to check quan- 
titatively the assumptions that the un- 
satisfactory group would differ from the 
satisfactory group in the following re- 
spects: (a) greater incidence of re- 
quests for medical attention, and (b) 

3The GCT, AR, and RT are three of the 
tests in the Navy battery that has been de- 
scribed in the literature [6]. The PI is a forced 
answer type of personality test which has been 
devised to indicate whether or not an indi- 
vidual’s personality characteristics are ade- 
quate for military life. Low scores are favor- 
able; high scores, unfavorable. The range of 
possible scores is 0-60. Work on this test has 
been summarized by Shipley and Graham [5] 
and discussed by Hunter [2]. Most of the men 
took the aptitude tests before they reported to 
the Academy, and the rest were given the tests 
shortly after their arrival. The PI was ad- 


ministered to all men soon after they came to 
the Academy. 
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different kinds of presenting com- 
plaints, particularly those involving (1) 
vague, ill-defined symptomatology some- 
times associated with difficulties that 
may be termed psychosomatic or neu- 
rotic, and (2) minor somatic conditions, 
such as colds and certain injuries for 
which the unsatisfactory group might 
be more likely than the satisfactory 
group to seek medical attention. On the 
other hand, there was no reason for ex- 
pecting differences between the groups 
as far as the incidence of infectious dis- 
eases and surgical conditions were con- 
cerned. In short, the basic problem is 
that of determining whether or not the 
tests under consideration here measure 
characteristics exhibited in certain 
types of everyday behavior in the mili- 
tary situation. 

It will be shown later that the differ- 
entiation between groups was based 
mainly on the Navy Personal Inventory. 
If the PI and the other tests are valid 
indicators of actual behavior, it appears 
reasonable to assume that those who 
are facing a situation which they are 
relatively inadequate to meet might re- 
flect their difficulties in terms of certain 
kinds of complaints at the hospital. 

Very few studies of the problems un- 
der investigation here have been re 
ported. Pescor [4] and Page [3] have 
contributed some data on the problem, 
and their results will be discussed later. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUPS 


Psychological test scores were avail- 
able for 99 trainees who were enrolled 
in the Steward’s Mate’s School between 
September 19 and November 6, 1944, 
and 71 of these men had presented 
themselves at the hospital at least once 
at the time this study was made. These 
99 men were divided into two criterion 
groups on the basis of their psychologi- 
cal test scores. The unsatisfactory 
group was made up of 47 men who had 
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one or more of the test score deficien- 
cies enumerated above; the satisfactory 
group was composed of the remaining 
52 Steward’s Mates. Table I shows the 
mean and standard deviation for the 
two subgroups and for the entire group 
on each test. The critical ratios indi- 
cating the significance of the mean dif- 
ferences between the two groups are 
also presented for each test. Table I 
shows that when the men are divided 
into groups on the basis of one or more 
scores at or below the minimal level, a 
significant mean difference between the 


TABLE I 


Test ScorE COMPARISONS OF UNSATISFACTORY 
AND SATISFACTORY GROUPS 








~ Oritical 











Unsat- Satis- Ratio 
isfactory factory Unsat- 
Group Group isfactory Entire 
N=47 N=52 vs. Satis- Group 
Test “Mean S.D Mean 5.D. factory Mean SD. 
PI 22.138 7.00 10.38 3.90 10.22 16.30 8.24 
GCT 39.04 8.73 48.38 8.47 5.40 44.01 10.02 
RT 87.55 8.73 46.06 7.19 5.25 42.08 11.91 
ART 36.30 7.86 41.98 8.70 3.40 39.24 9.30 
MAT®* 42.92 8.78 48.85 8.46 3.43 45.84 9.09 





* The scores made on the Navy Mechanical Aptitude 
Test (MAT) are also given, although this test was not 
used in screening or differentiating the satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory groups. 


two groups is produced for each test. 
It is, therefore, justifiable to state that 
the study deals with two psychologi- 
cally distinguishable groups. The great- 
est difference between the two groups 
occurs on the PI, with the GCT and RT 
differences next in order. 

While the criteria for dividing the 
men into two groups included the PI 
score and three aptitude test scores 
(GCT, AR, and RT), the PI was the 
chief basis of classification. Out of 47 
men in the unsatisfactory group, 38 had 
a deficient PI score, 10 of whom also 
had one or more deficient aptitude test 
scores. Only 9 men were placed in the 
unsatisfactory group as the result of 
deficiencies on one or more of the apti- 
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tude tests only. In other words, if only 
the Pi score had been used, the unsatis- 
factory group would have numbered 
38; if only the aptitude test scores had 
been used, there would have been only 
19 in the unsatisfactory group. 


ANALYSIS OF HOSPITAL RECORDS 


Records were obtained which showed 
the hospital visits of each Steward’s 
Mate, his reason or reasons for coming 
to the hospital, the kind of treatment 
prescribed, and the kind and amount of 
laboratory work performed. After a 
preliminary inspection of these records, 
it was possible, with the aid of a medi- 
cal officer, to develop a system of classi- 
fying each entry appearing in the hospi- 
tal records of these men.‘ Each com- 
plaint, type of treatment, and labora- 
tory service was tabulated separately, 
whether one or more hospital visits 
were involved. In other words, one hos- 
pital visit might represent several en- 
tries (for instance, treatments for a 
common cold, for a minor injury, and 
for a minor infection). This method of 
tabulation represents, as accurately as 
possible, the total amount of medical 
service rendered each man in the group. 
The actual number of men in each group 
who were treated for each type of com- 
plaint was also determined. The follow- 
ing categories represent the system of 
classification used: 


(1) Minor injury; (2) Common cold; (3) 
Ear, nose, or throat condition; (4) Minor 
medical condition; (5) Dermatitis; (6) Pedi- 
culosis pubis; (7) Shot reaction; (8) Dental; 
(9) Orthopedic condition; (10) Gastro-intes- 
tinal series; (11) Minor infection; (12) Sur- 
gical condition, major; (13) Surgical condi- 
tion, minor; (14) Flat feet; (15) Laboratory 


* The writers wish to express their gratitude 
to Senior Surgeon Dale C, Cameron, USPHS, 
for his help in the development of the classi- 
fication system and for his generous aid in 
classifying the material contained in the hos- 
pital records. 
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work; (16) Gastro-enteritis; (17) Vague 
symptoms, or conditions, including: (a) head- 
ache, (b) backache, (c) gastric complaint, (d) 
vague aches and pains, (e) fainting, (f) diz- 
ziness, and (g) neurosis ( These symptoms or 
conditions were treated as a group and indi- 
vidually) ; (18) Hospitalization. 


Hospitalization was included as a 
separate category, although the same 
entry is also represented under the ap- 
propriate classification representing the 
cause for hospital admission. Since the 
incidence in each classification is sepa- 
rately checked for the two groups, no 
distortion is produced by also obtaining 
the incidence of hospitalization. The 
number of entries for each man (both 
for total tréatment and for each classi- 
fication) was reduced to a 100 day inci- 
dence rate in order to compensate for 
the fact that not all men had been at 
the Academy for the same length of 
time.° 


RESULTS 

Table II presents a comparison of the 
entries (reduced to a 100 day incidence 
rate) in each category for the satisfac- 
tory and the unsatisfactory groups. The 
table shows in each case the number of 
entries on a 100 day basis, the percent- 
age of all treatments given each group 
that fell in each category, and thie criti- 
cal ratio indicating the significance of 
the differences between the percentages 
of the two groups. In other words, the 
table does not deal primarily with dif- 
ferences in the absolute amount of medi- 
cal care but in the distribution of kinds 
of requests for medical care in the two 
groups. An inspection of Table II shows 
that the pattern of complaints in the 
two groups is quite different. The fol- 


5 At the time the study was made, some of 
the men had already completed their 12 weeks 
at the Academy and had been transferred; 
others were still completing their training. 
Each man considered had, however, completed 
at least 41 days at the Academy. Some of the 
men had been placed on permanent duty and 
had been at the Academy as much as 92 days. 
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TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF HOSPITAL RECORD ENTRIES FOR 
UNSATISFACTORY AND SATISFACTORY GROUPS 














CATEGORY UNSATISFACTORY GROUP SATISFACTORY GROUP C.Repi¢ t, 
Per Cent of Unsat- No. Per Cent of Sat- 
No. Entries isfactoryGroup’s Entries isfactoryGroup’s Unsatisfactory 
Per Entries in Each Per Entries in Each vs. 
100 Days Category 100 Days Category Satisfactory 
1. Minorinjury 143.07 33 121.69 29 1.27 
2. Common cold 61.38 14 46.57 11 1.33 
3. ENT 21.52 5 11.97 3 1.49 
4. Minor Medical 0 0 14.94 4 3.81* 
5. Dermatitis 0 0 55.39 13 7.93* 
6. Pediculosis 5.88 1 1.64 0.4 1.11 
7. Shot Reaction 4.88 1 2.44 0.6 0.74 
8. Dental 0 0 1.09 0.3 1.15* 
9. Orthopedic 9.80 2 0 0 2.99 
10. GI Series 0 0 1.39 0.3 1.15* 
11. Minorinfection 26.92 6 43.20 1.0 2.17* 
12. Surgical,major 0 0 1.09 0.3 1.15* 
18. Surgical, minor 28.57 7 93.54 22 6.41* 
14. Flat feet 17.65 4 0 0 3.81 
15. Lab. work 16.07 4 6.70 2 1.59 
16. Gastro-enteritis 10.67 2 3.55 0.8 1.45 
17. Vague conditions 
(Total) 82.31 19 18.03 4 7.07 
(a) Headache 18.12 4 4.40 1 2.63 
(b) Backache 5.31 1 1.96 0.5 0.92 
(c) Gastric 
complaint 39.65 9 8.32 2 4.52 
(d) Vagueaches 0 0 1.39 0.3 1.15* 
(e) Fainting 1.96 0.5 0 0 1.61 
(f) Dizziness 5.88 1 0 0 2.22 
(zg) Neurosis 11.39 3 1.96 





0.5 2.81 





* The unmarked critical ratios indicate that the entries for the unsatisfactory group exceed those for the satisfac- 


tory group, while the critical ratios marked with an asterisk indicate that the entries for the satisfactory group ex- 


ceed those for the unsatisfactory group. 


lowing statements may be made: (1) A 
significantly larger percentage (C.R. of 
3 or more) of the total entries for the 
unsatisfactory group than for the satis- 
factory group fall in the following cate- 
gories: (a) vague conditions (total), 
(b) flat feet, and (c) gastric complaint. 
(2) A larger percentage (C.R. of 2 to 
2.99) of the total entries for the unsat- 
isfactory group than for the satisfac- 
factory group fall in the following cate- 
gories: (a) orthopedic conditions, (b) 
neurosis, (c) headache, and (d) dizzi- 
ness. (3) A significantly larger per- 


centage (C.R. of 3 or more) of all en- 
tries for the satisfactory group than for 
the unsatisfactory group fall in the fol- 
lowing categories: (a) dermatitis, (b) 
minor surgical condition, and (c) min- 
or medical condition. The nine categor- 
ies in which the number of entries for 
the unsatisfactory group exceed those 
for the satisfactory group are: Minor 
injury, common cold, ENT, pediculosis, 
shot reaction, laboratory work, gastro- 
enteritis, backache, and fainting, while 
the reverse situation obtains for dental 
work, GI series, major surgical condi- 
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tion, and vague aches. 

It is not necessary to present a table 
for the comparisons based on the per- 
centage of men in each group receiving 
treatment for each of the 23 categories. 
The results may be stated as follows: 


(1) A larger percentage of unsatisfactory 
than of satisfactory men received treatment for 
16 (or 69.57 per cent) of the 23 nonoverlap- 
ping categories of Table II, while a larger per- 
centage of satisfactory than of unsatisfactory 
men received treatment for 7 (or 30.48 per 
cent) of the categories. The critical ratio of 
the difference of these two percentages (based 
upon an N of 23) is 2.82. 

(2) Considering the individual categories, 
gastric complaint showed the largest difference 
between the two groups. Only four per cent of 
the satisfactory group was treated for this 
complaint as compared with 19 per cent of the 
unsatisfactory group. (C.R. — 2.41, based up- 
on the N’s for the two groups.) 


(3) Thirty-four per cent of the unsatisfac- 
tory group and only 12 per cent of the satis- 
factory group fell into at least one category 
covered by the general heading, “Vague con- 
ditions or symptoms (total)” (C.R. = 2.74). 

(4) A larger percentage of the men in the 
unsatisfactory group than of men in the satis- 
factory group obtained entries under common 
colds, minor infections, and ENT, but the criti- 
cal ratios for these differences are not signifi- 
cant. 

(5) A larger percentage of the unsatisfac- 
tory group than of the satisfactory group re- 
ceived entries under three or more different 
classifications, while a larger percentage of the 
satisfactory group received entries under only 
one category than is the case for the unsatis- 
factory group. 

(6) The percentage of each group receiving 
hospitalization was practically equal, but the 
average number of hospital days for the un- 
satisfactory group was higher than it was for 
the satisfactory group. A higher percentage 
of the satisfactory group than of the unsatis- 
factory group received no hospitalization or 
only one day of hospitalization (C.R. — 1.90), 
while a higher percentage of the unsatisfac- 
tory group received three or more days hospi- 
talization than did the satisfactory group 
(C.R. = 2.81). The unsatisfactory group had 
a larger mean period of hospitalization than 
did the satisfactory group by a ratio of nearly 
two to one. 
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DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 

The evidence presented in this study 
supports the hypothesis that screening 
by the psychological tests under inves- 
tigation resulted in the selection of a 
group of unsatisfactory men whose hos- 
pital records agreed with general pre- 
dictions of the group’s probable beha- 
vior. While the total number of com- 
plaints is not greatly different in 
the two groups, the pattern of com- 
plaints presented by the unsatisfactory 
group is quite different from that of 
the satisfactory group. The unsatisfac- 
tory group, in comparison with the sat- 
isfactory group, receives a dispropor- 
tionately larger number of days of hos- 
pital care, and its members are more 
likely to go to the hospital for a variety 
of ill-defined, vague symptomatic condi- 
tions or for relatively minor health 
problems. In other words, the unsatis- 
factory group, compared to the satisfac- 
tory group, appears to be composed of 
men who are relatively more inadequate 
and insecure in the military service and 
who are more motivated to develop de- 
fense mechanisms and to seek refuge, 
sympathy, care, and relief from fear. 
From their personal histories, it is likely 
that their behavior is similar in civilian 
life. On the other hand, relatively more 
of the hospital time and effort required 
by the satisfactory group are for rather 
straightforward forms of illness and in- 
juries than is the case for the unsatis- 
factory group. The men in the satisfac- 
tory group infrequently bring in com- 
plaints that must be defined as vague, 
symptomatic conditions. To answer the 
two specific questions asked in the in- 
troduction of this paper, it may be said 
(a) that there is no difference between 
the two groups with respect to the total 
incidence of requests for medical atten- 
tion and (b) that the pattern of com- 
plaints presented by the two groups dif- 
fer significantly in the anticipated man- 
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ner. It should be added that the unsat- 
isfactory group shows about twice as 
many days of in-patient hospital care 
as does the satisfactory group. 

The bearing of the data on the hy- 
potheses under investigation appears 
clear, but it might be well to indicate a 
few pertinent points. The differences 
between the groups, both as to hospital 
entries and percentage differences, 
which most clearly support the hypothe- 
sis concerning patterns of complaints 
are differences in: (1) vague conditions 
and symptoms (total) and (2) gastric 
complaint. Further support is obtained 
from hospital entry differences in neu- 
rosis, headache, and dizziness. The en- 
try differences in orthopedic conditions 
and flat feet are produced by one case 
each, so that the large critical ratios 
cannot be accepted as valid indicators 
of real differences. However, the writ- 
ers were familiar with these cases, and 
the men involved were both highly neu- 
rotic, demanding treatment for ailments 
which, according to the medical officers, 
most people would not have had treated 
as frequently as did these men. The sat- 
isfactory group’s entries unexpectedly 
exceeded the unsatisfactory group’s to a 
significant degree in the categories: (1) 
minor medical, (2) dermatitis, and (3) 
surgical, minor. In the case of the min- 
or medical and dermatitis categories, 
none of the unsatisfactory group con- 
tributed entries while a small number 
of the satisfactory group produced a 
relatively large number of entries. In 
the case of the surgical, minor, category 
there were more unsatisfactory men 
than satisfactory, but the fewer satis- 
factory men contributed more entries. 
Since only a small number of men from 
either group was involved in these three 
comparisons, it is not possible to con- 
sider these particular data as conclusive 
of the existence of real differences. 

It should be pointed out that the en- 


tire group of men under consideration 
in this investigation earned, on the av- 
erage (See Table 1), significantly lower 
aptitude test scores and more unfavor- 
able PI scores than the general Navy 
population. It appears reasonable to 
assume that groups chosen from the op- 
posite extremes of the Navy distribu- 
tions on the tests used would probably 
show greater differences in their hospi- 
tal records than did the groups studied 
here. 

The use of aptitude tests as well as 
the PI as a basis of differentiating the 
groups of the present study makes it 
difficult to make direct comparisons 
with the results of Pescor [4] and Page 
[3], whose work was mentioned above. 
However, it should be remembered that 
the PI is the major basis of group dif- 
ferentiation in the study of the present 
writers. Both Pescor and Page found a 
relationship between psychoneurotic 
characteristics and frequency of sick 
call that does not obtain in the present 
study. Pescor compared two groups, 
differentiated upon the basis of emo- 
tional instability, and found that the 
more unstable of his two groups showed 
a higher frequency of sick call by a ra- 
tio of 1.6:1. Page, dealing with Army 
personnel, obtained a correlation of 
.25 + .04 (statistically significant) be- 
tween frequency of sick call and scores 
of his Psychoneurotic Inventory. On the 
other hand, the fact that the unsatisfac- 
tory group of the present study re- 
quired a greater amount of in-patient 
hospital care than did the satisfactory 
group is consistent with the fact that 
Pescor found that his more unstable 
group, as compared with his more stable 
group , showed a higher frequency of 
assignment to quarters and to convales- 
cent details by ratios of 2.4:1 and 4:1, 
respectively. Further, Pescor found that 
his more unstable group requested spe- 
cial interviews with a higher frequency 
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than his more stable group (ratio of 
4.1:1). This finding may be considered 
as indicating that his more unstable 
group was motivated to request special 
interviews partly because of a high in- 
cidence of vague ill-defined symptoms. 
This interpretation of Pescor’s data is 
of interest in view of the fact that a 
larger percentage of all complaints 
made by the unsatisfactory group, as 
compared with the satisfactory group, 
in the present study was for vague 
symptomatic conditions. Since Pescor 
does not indicate the pattern of com- 
plaints shown by his subjects, direct 
comparisons between his study and the 
present one on this point cannot be 
made. It appears that the present study 
is the first report dealing with the pat- 
tern of medical complaints made by 
groups differentiated by psychological 
tests of the kind used here, and it is sug- 
gested that additional investigations of 
this kind will yield valuable information. 


SUMMARY 


This study was performed to deter- 
mine whether or not two groups of 
Steward’s Mates, differentiated by per- 
sonality and aptitude tests, show pre- 
dictable group differences in hospital- 
attendance behavior. The patterns of 
hospital complaints presented by the 
two groups are quite different, and the 
differences are in accordance with ex- 
pectations. It appears, then, that the 
medical care required by the satisfac- 
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tory group is more likely to be for sim- 
ple, uncomplicated illness and injuries 
than is the case for the unsatisfactory 
group. The members of the unsatisfac- 
tory group are more likely than are the 
members of the satisfactory group to 
visit the hospital for a variety of ill- 
defined, symptomatic conditions, or for 
relatively minor health problems. It ap- 
pears that the unsatisfactory group 
more often than the satisfactory group 
requests medical care for conditions 
that are secondary to emotional tension, 
insecurity, and feelings of inadequacy. 
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HE PURPOSE of this paper is to 

outline a pattern of early child- 
hood conditioning which appears to be 
an important etiological factor in the 
production of one type of psychopathic 
personality. Previous attempts [1, 4, 5, 
6, 7] to differentiate the various pat- 
terns of psychopathic personality on the 
basis of the configuration of personality 
traits or behavior syndromes have been 
largely inconclusive because of the al- 
most infinite variety of conduct devia- 
tions characteristic of this clinical 
group. Recent attempts to devise a more 
adequate nomenclature [9] refer to psy- 
chopaths of asocial, antisocial and amor- 
al types but these differentiations sim- 
ply represent social evaluations of be- 
havior which are generally assumed to 
be caused by developmental defects or 
pathological trends in the personality. 
Because of defective relationship with 
the community, rejection of constituted 
authority, deviant sex patterns, alcohol- 
ism and other conduct disorders, the 
psychopath is by definition asocial and 
amoral. These broad symptomatic con- 
stellations are even of questionable di- 
agnostic value since they do little to 
clarify the underlying personality dy- 
namics. 

It is necessary for any etiologic the- 
ory to explain the generally accepted 
facts that the psychopath is frequently 
of average or superior intelligence [1, 
3], physically very attractive, with in- 


gratiating personality and manner [2], 
and from a superior environment. Al- 
though there is evidence [5] that the 
psychopath comes from families with 
psychopathic history, the disorder is ap- 
parently not truly hereditary. Although 
constitutional factors may be promi- 
nent, the condition may more properly 
be regarded as a developmental pattern 
characterized by marked egocentricity, 
failure to achieve a working balance be- 
tween ego and social goals, affective re- 
actions involving lability and inappro- 
priate responses, socially unacceptable 
compensatory reactions, and more path- 
ological trends resulting from a vicious 
circle of frustration and social rejec- 
tion [6]. 

Definitions. The type of case de- 
scribed in this report may be conveni- 
ently designated as the ego-inflated, de- 
fectively-conditioned psychopath. These 
terms have been chosen as descriptive 
of the two most important etiological 
factors operant to produce the syn- 
drome. Ego-inflated refers to the fact 
that pathological ego-development is the 
dynamic factor which explains the prin- 
cipal personality trends; defectively- 
conditioned describes a pattern of path- 
ological early training characterized by 
overprotection, escape from discipline, 
absence of effective correction, failure 
to learn to work, and the development of 
undesirable compensatory reactions. 
The other characteristics of the psycho- 
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path are subsumed as secondary person- 
ality reactions resulting from the inter- 
action of the first two factors. For the 
purpose of this paper, we shall exclude 
from consideration the constitutionally 
inferior, the schizoid and other recog- 
nized patterns. It is recognized how- 
ever, that any individual case may pre- 
sent any combination of etiological fac- 
tors. 

By definition, the ego-inflated defec- 
tively-conditioned psychopath is fre- 
quently a physically attractive, intelli- 
gent, ingratiating person with many 
positive personality assets. He may 
come from an economically and psycho- 
logically superior environment. He is 
usually well-dressed, superficially cul- 
tured, and adept in the niceties of his 
social group. On verbal levels he is flu- 
ent and plausible, making a favorable 
impression on the layman. When judged 
by deeds, however, he is seen to be to- 
tally maladjusted. He has a very poor 
work history, and is usually incapable 
of self-support. Socially, he is irrespon- 
sible and incapable of following accept- 
able goals. He may become involved in 
conduct disorders of the most outrage- 
ous types, and particularly stealing, 
pathological lying, frauds, sex devia- 
tions, alcoholism, cruelty and general 
temperamental instability. As he grows 
older, he becomes progressively more 
involved in a pattern of irresponsible 
conduct which is not amenable to the 
usual psychiatric treatments. He is 
neither insane nor a deliberate, pre- 
meditated criminal. Many psychiatrists 
consider the condition to be incapable 
of understanding or rational treatment. 


A TENTATIVE HYPOTHESIS 


The typical psychopath of this group 
is characterized by having more than 
average physical attractiveness. As a 
small child, this attractiveness and in- 
gratiating personality secure many at- 
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tentions for him and place him in a pre- 
ferred position in relation to other chil- 
dren. Very early in life, he learns to 
trade on this personal attractiveness to 
satisfy his needs. Relatives and friends 
cater to him, deferring to his wishes, 
and giving more than his share of gifts. 
Because of his smiling good nature, they 
excuse his misbehavior and allow him to 
escape the normal consequence of aso- 
cial actions. People tend to overlook 
character defects since he is happiest 
when having his own way, and indulges 
in unpleasant tantrums and terrorizing 
behavior when crossed. In school, a 
halo effect exists in which teachers are 
so attracted to his personality that they 
overrate his efforts and excuse inade- 
quacies. The consequences of this situa- 
tion are that as a child, the developing 
psychopath learns to use his wits and 
to capitalize on physical attractiveness 
to secure ends which the average child 
can earn only through hard work and 
intensive training in self-control. 

The typical psychopath very early 
shows insight into methods for influenc- 
ing and using the opposite sex for self- 
ish ends. The physically attractive child 
is a natural projective outlet for all the 
emotionally starved persons in his en- 
vironment. If he is a boy, he is the ob- 
ject of infatuation from females of all 
ages. He soon learns that he can obtain 
anything he wants by simply giving or 
witholding his affections. In childhood 
he exploits this situation to obtain spe- 
cial privileges, secure gifts and un- 
earned rewards, and to escape punish- 
ment. In adolescence, the psychopath 
becomes increasingly egoistical over his 
personal appearance and supposed 
worth. Having always heard what an 
attractive intelligent child he was, and 
securing easy triumphs over other chil- 
dren who are less personable, he early 
becomes opinionated, egoistical and self- 
seeking. In adolescence, he begins a 
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precocious sex life. Because he is so at- 
tractive, many women are attracted and 
he makes easy conquests. He develops 
an insincere “line” and begins to exploit 
his easy conquests for selfish ends both 
emotional and material. He finds it easy 
to borrow or to marry money. Because 
they are in love with him, women over- 
look and excuse egoistic behavior which 
would not be tolerated in a less attrac- 
tive person. Whenever he tires of a 
woman or is unable to exploit her fur- 
ther, he breaks off the relation in irre- 
sponsible manner. A secondary effect 
of his precocious sex life is that his jad- 
ed appetites and search for new stimu- 
lation make it difficult or impossible for 
any one woman to satisfy him. Older 
women are stimulated to protect and 
mother him, gaining expression for 
frustrated maternal and sexual urges. 
Similar patterns are also observed in fe- 
male psychopaths whose excesses are 
usually more limited to sexual excesses 
and compensatory behavior. 

Because of the precocity of his per- 
sonality development and the manner in 
which he early learns to capitalize on 
his attractiveness to other people, the 
developing psychopath is exposed pre- 
maturely to many environmental haz- 
ards from which the average child is 
protected to a later age when emotional 
and intellectual resources are much 
more adequate to cope with potentially 
traumatic situations. Because he is so 
personable, he is accepted into sophisti- 
cated adult social activities much earlier 
than the average child. He begins to 
smoke, drink, gamble, drive cars, and 
begin heterosexual activities a year or 
more earlier than average. Even if he 
is not sexually aggressive by nature, he 
is usually introduced to sex play at an 
early age by older women who are at- 
tracted to him. Because of emotional 
and intellectual immaturity, the young 
psychopath is not capable of mature 


judgment and self-control in engaging 
in these activities moderately. Instead, 
he shows impulsive overindulgence and 
goes to excesses which are eventually 
distasteful even to those who originally 
introduced him to high living. It is not 
unusual for him to be alcoholic, sexually 
promiscuous, and generally immoderate 
in habit before the age of 21. 

The typical parent of a young psycho- 
path is bewildered and distraught over 
‘his developmental pattern. Too late he 
recognizes the consequence of having 
allowed “such a lovable child” to have 
his own way. Once having escaped from 
parental discipline and the usual social 
controls exerted over average children, 
the young psychopath becomes head- 
strong and rebels at any attempt to in- 
terfere. He has learned that if he can’t 
get his own way in one place, there are 
plenty of other people who crave his 
company, will grant him complete free- 
dom, and even subsidize his excesses. 
Recognizing that it is either a question 
of giving in or losing the child compiete- 
ly, the parent surrenders and tries to 
make the best of a bad situation by at- 
tempting to protect the child from the 
consequences of misbehavior in the hope 
that time will solve the problem. This 
overprotection, both emotional and eco- 
nomic, should be understood as an im- 
portant etiologic factor in the develop- 
ment of the syndrome. By having his 
misdeeds covered up, he escapes from 
the naturally corrective influences from 
the environment. Demanding and get- 
ting more than his share of the worldly 
possessions which are usually associa- 
ated only with material accomplishment, 
the young psychopath develops a dis- 
torted system of values in which the 
pursuit of pleasure in the form of wine, 
women and song seems infinitely more 
desirable than hard work and honest 
achievement. Dressing better than 
average, spending unearned money with 
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little sense of values, driving and wreck- 
ing cars irresponsibly, the psychopath 
embarks upon a scale of high living 
which becomes a necessity for him. If 
material support is not forthcoming 
from friends and relatives, the psycho- 
path contrives to get them by fraud, 
stealing, or exploitation of others. By 
alternate cajoling or threatening his en- 
vironment, he secures an unearned af- 
fected social status which is maintained 
by an unscrupulous parasitic depen- 
dence on others. In other words, the 
young psychopath has acquired an ex- 
pensive set of artificial appetites which 
are usually supported only by hard work 
and solid achievement. He may manage 
to live for quite some time on the gener- 
osities of other people but sooner or 
later his demands becomes intolerable 
or their resources become insufficient 
to support him. 

A major crisis occurs in the life of 
the psychopath when he reaches the age 
when he is expected to become indepen- 
dent and earn his own living. At first, 
he probably has genuinely sincere de- 
sires to earn his own way and become 
independent. Because of his unnaturally 
precocious and sophisticated manner of 
living, however, he finds that his finan- 
cial needs are far beyond his beginning 
earnings, i.e. he cannot maintain by 
honest effort the high standard of living 
which he has been panhandling from 
others. Having formerly associated with 
older people with a higher earned stan- 
dard of living, the prospect of begin- 
ning at the bottom of the ladder and pa- 
tiently making his way up does not seem 
congenial. To complicate matters, his 
earlier indifference to academic matters 
and his general failure to secure any 
adequate training leaves him unfitted for 
any but unskilled and menial labor, i.e., 
he is unfitted to obtain the good job 
which his style of living demands. This 
explains many of the notorious work 


maladjustments characteristic of the 
psychopath. First, he is unable to secure 
the high type job several jumps up the 
ladder which he feels is consistent with 
his level of social precocity. Failing to 
obtain or hold jobs which are too much 
for him, he either ceases looking for 
work or secures a succession of unsatis- 
fying menial positions. Because he is 
dissatisfied with things which he consid- 
ers beneath him, he shows a poor atti- 
tude, becomes involved in a series of 
maladjustments which he rationalizes by 
saying that people discriminate against 
him, or working conditions are poor, or 
something else is the matter so he must 
leave and seek a better job. Following a 
succession of job failures, unhealthy 
personality reactions develop. The situa- 
tion may be made worse by well inten- 
tioned but misguided loving females who 
attempt to console him with such state- 
ments as, “That job was not good 
enough for you.” 

Frustrated by the inability to knuckle 
down at the bottom of the ladder and 
patiently carve out an honest achieve- 
ment, the psychopath turns increasingly 
more to the only way he knows to get 
ahead in the world, i.e. by using his wits. 
Commonly, he attaches himself parasiti- 
cally to one or a succession of women, 
selfishly sucking each dry before aban- 
doning her for the next easy victim. If 
he is intelligent and plausible enough, he 
may become a gambler, confidence man 
or fraud. More typically, he progressive- 
ly descends to the most crude and out- 
rageous devices for securing attention, 
affection and money. Because this be- 
havior is inconsistent with the stan- 
dards expected of a mature adult, a 
vicious chain of maladjustments in ev- 
ery area of life develops. The psycho- 
path manages to fool a few people for a 
time, but inevitably the consequences of 
his actions catch up and a succession of 
humiliating episodes occur which give 
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him a permanently bad reputation. 

The psychopath develops many types 
of compensatory behavior patterns to 
rationalize and maintain his egotistical 
inflation and delusions. He early devel- 
ops migratory tendencies when the local 
situation becomes irretrievable. He be- 
comes a pathological liar in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to maintain his delu- 
sions. He progressively turns to the 
world of phantasy to obtain the succes- 
ses which he is unable to achieve in real 
life. In order to shift the responsibility 
for failure to others, paranoid trends de- 
velop into logical systems of rationali- 
zations for failure to succeed. His en- 
tire thinking becomes progressively di- 
vorced from the reality principle, and 
colored by the needs of an inflated ego. 
Finally, alcoholism provides an easy es- 
cape from reality. In a state of chronic 
intoxication, he is able to give expres- 
sion to aggressive and expansive trends 
which even he would recognize as incon- 
sistent when sober. 

The tragedy of the psychopath is that 
deep inside himself he frequently be- 
lieves in the most commendable and pa- 
triotic ideals as Cleckley [2] has pointed 
out, but is totally lacking in the person- 
ality resources necessary to achieve 
their realization. Many psychopaths 
have bitter insight into the magnitude 
of their maladjustment, but lacking the 
personality resources to achieve a con- 
structive solution, they become progres- 
sively more involved in the old fraudu- 
lent, self-deceptive ways which only re- 
sult in widening areas of maladjust- 
ment. Having squandered their youth 
without learning to earn a living, they 
are left without the personality re- 
sources upon which to reconstruct a 
more tenable way of life. ; 


METHODS 


At the present level of scientific de- 
velopment of clinical psychology, objec- 
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tive methods for quantifying the study 
of psychopathic personality are not 
available. The etiological factors are so 
complex and the variety of symptomatic 
configurations so numerous that factor 
analysis does not appear to be a valid 
approach. This study is therefore lim- 
ited to a qualitative evaluation of pat- 
terns observed in a limited group of psy- 
chopaths from our own clinical experi- 
ence. It has been our fortune to follow 
a group of psychopaths for periods up 
to ten years during which evidence has 
been accumulated from relatives and ac- 
quaintances. Early in the study we were 
impressed with the fact that many of 
these cases were considered to be com- 
pletely normal as young children and 
that the full-fledged pattern did not be- 
come apparent until the teens or later. 
This observation suggests that we are 
dealing with a conditioned behavior dis- 
order, and prompted a more intensive 
search for pathological learning pat- 
terns in the various areas of adjustment. 

To date we have completed detailed 
personality studies on five psychopaths 
classifiable as ego-inflated, defectively- 
conditioned types. All are males between 
the ages of 18 and 28; 3 are single; 3 
completed high school; 2 were urban 
raised; 2 came from wealthy families; 
all are white and native born. Clinical 
contacts ranged from one to eight years. 
Three were rejected for military serv- 
ice; the other two were accepted but 
soon received medical or dishonorable 
discharges. All were recognized as social 
nuisances but only one has been arrest- 
ed and formally convicted of a felony. 
It is recognized that conclusions drawn 
from-such a small sample have little sci- 
entific value and are only tentative. 
However, the difficulties in intensively 
studying such cases over a period of 
years because of their unstable nomadic 
habits makes it seem worthwhile to re- 
port these observations. Our objective 
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has been to attempt to differentiate a 
syndrome which may be validated more 
extensively elsewhere. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


The case histories reported below 
have been summarized to indicate gen- 
eral patterns of development but omit- 
ting detailed accounts of the individual 
episodes which are so characteristic of 
psychopaths. Only sufficient details are 
given to establish the diagnosis and in- 
dicate possible etiologic factors. 


Case 1. T.J., age 26; high school education; 
single; no eccupation. Came from prosperous 
farm family. As a child was very attractive, 
and mother’s favorite. She and other women 
thought him adorable and would do anything 
for him, taking his part and protecting him 
from the father’s stern and realistic attitude. 
He was rarely punished; his mother told little 
white lies to cover him up. 

School record poor; never did well. Ap- 
peared to have higher than average intelli- 
gence but never applied himself. More inter- 
ested in social activities. Early began to travel 
about the country attending parties and dances. 
Smashed up his father’s car three times, each 
time being knocked unconscious. (Later his 
family wondered whether he had not suffered 
cerebral injury explanatory of his psychopath- 
ic behavior.) 

Is believed to have stolen money at home on 
numerous occasions during high school years. 
Spent this money on candy, social activities 
and entertaining the crowd. Not truthful. First 
serious action was forging a check on his fa- 
ther to pay drinking bill at bar. His father 
covered up this action, and also two other bad 
checks before threatening him with arrest un- 
less he joined the Army to “make man of him- 
self”’. 

Poor military record. Although promoted 
rapidly and assigned to agreeable jobs, was 
very unstable. Was A.W.O.L. several times. 
On these escapades traveled about the country 
enjoying high life. Met many nice girls of 
good family who accepted him at face value 
and entertained him in their homes. Became 
engaged to and lived intimately with several 
girls but jilted all. On the last of these excur- 
sions he impersonated an officer, represented 
himself as a combat hero and traveled about 
the East building up bills at expensive hotels, 
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passing bad checks, and sponging on the hos- 
pitality of all who would treat him. 

Caught by the FBI, was given several new 
chances. His family mortgaged property to 
pay his indebtedness. His mother exerted great 
effort to keep him out of the penitentiary, hav- 
ing him judged as a psychiatric case. Once 
out of custody, the same old pattern reasserted 
itself. Is completely irresponsible. Protests 
good intentions but does not carry them ovt. 
Shows complicated rationalizations approach- 
ing organized paranoid delusions. 

Psychological evaluation reveals a dapper, 
smartly dressed young man with handsome 
though weak features. Frankly admits all his 
misconduct, protesting good intentions in the 
future. Shows no real repentent attitude. 
Tends to laugh it off. “Next time I’ll be smart- 
er”; etc. Psychometric examination indicates 
IQ of 112 on Stanford Binet, form L, revised. 
Electroencephalographic examination negative. 

Comments: Overprotected and undisciplined 
in childhood. Mother’s favorite. Never learned 
to work or assume responsibility for own be- 
havior. Always had his own way. Early 
showed ego-infiation, thought he was somebody 
very important, ie., a big shot. Preoccupied 
with high life for which stole and forged checks 
but was not punished. Learned to live on his 
wits. Actions progressively more asocial as it 
became more difficult to perpetrate confidence 
games. 


Case 2. L.C., age 22; high school education; 
single; no occupation. Came from good but 
poor family. Parents always wanted him to 
have the best and get farther in life than they 
did. Gave him everything they could, excusing 
him from chores so he could travel with the 
right class. Always kept him well dressed 
even though rest of the family sacrificed. He 
took up this cultural advancement program 
very naturally. Physically well endowed with 
sharp aquiline features, over six feet tall, and 
with pleasant personality, he quickly became 
a character about town. Was always dressed 
in ultra-collegiate style with pork-pie hat, 
tweed coat, unmatching trousers, matched tie, 
handkerchief and socks, and two-colored shoes. 
Adapting various affectations copied from 
screen stars, he was a walking clothes rack of 
the latest styles and social mannerisms. Young 
men were suspicious of his stilted behavior, 
but many women found him very attractive 
and often paid his way to get his company. 

Having learned to act the role of the well- 
dressed young man about town, it was not 
consistent for him to do menial work. He had 
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several jobs but never lasted long and was not 
well regarded as a worker. Always had big 
ideas requiring large capital expenditures but 
these never materialized. Began to borrow and 
sponge to pay for his social activities. Ran 
up large clothing bills with several out-of- 
town merchants who extended credit because 
of his smooth prosperous appearance. Sus- 
pected of shop-lifting and embezzling funds 
from places where worked. Took articles 
of clothing from family to pawn. Finally, 
when threatened with prosecution, left town 
to join the army. Poor military record; dis- 
honorable discharge. Joined navy; also dis- 
honorable discharge. A rolling stone. Lives 
on his wits. 

Comments: Encouraged by parents who had 
good intentions but were not always able to 
distinguish between surface affectations and 
genuine values, this young man developed into 
a hollow imitation of Esquire’s man-about- 
town. He learned to wear the clothes and act 
the part with props borrowed or stolen. When 
confronted with self-support, was completely 
ineffectual and began to live by his wits in a 
manner typical of psychopaths. 


The following case is presented be- 
cause, in contrast with cases 1 and 2, the 
subject was physically unattractive and 
with a poorly integrated personality. 
However, coming from a socially promi- 
nent family, he showed marked ego-in- 
flation in respect to his social back- 
ground and was accepted in some circles 
with marked deference because of his 
family background. He developed a so- 
phisticated Bohemian style of life and 
managed to maintain a semblance of be- 
ing an important personage in spite of 
a total lack of achievement. 


Case 8. Age 27; high school education; sin- 
gle; intermittently dallying with farming as 
an occupation. Coming from a decadent branch 
of a socially prominent family, he presented 
an unusual combination of constitutional as- 
sets and liabilities. Physically, he presented 
many of the characteristics which anthropolo- 
gists and cartoonists have depicted in a deca- 
dent race of overbred humans several hundred 
years hence. Many consider him repulsive to 
look at; some sophisticates, however, rather 
like his looks after they get used to them. In- 
tellectually, he is superficially clever and witty 
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in the disallusioned cynical style of certain 
Bohemian types. Is able to discuss art, phi- 
losophy, politics, religion, poetry and other 
“cultural” topics very fluently if not convinc- 
ingly. Some regard him as an intellectual be- 
cause they do not understand his dialectics. 

Over the years, he has managed to maintain 
some position in life because of his social back- 
ground, sophistication, and also the fact that 
he pushes his way into groups where people 
are too polite to reject him openly. Spends 
every free moment in drinking rooms, at cock- 
tail parties, or courting unattached females. 
Is quite expansive when slightly intoxicated. 
Tells vivid tales about his intimate affairs 
with prominent girls in town. However, in 
spite of his compensatory boasting about 
heterosexual successes, is suspected of being 
an active homosexual. Circumstantial evidence 
indicates that his male partners have black- 
mailed him and held him up for large sums of 
money. 


Has great ideas about supporting himself 
but has never been able to get along unless 
subsidized by family. Makes a pretense of car- 
ing for dependent mother and sister. Had his 
mother sign over last remaining property into 
his care. Sold off timber, mortgaged farm to 
hilt, and then appropriated money to own use. 
When mother’s resources were squandered, be- 
gan to write about to socially prominent form- 
er friends using mother’s name without her 
knowledge seeking to borrow additional funds. 
Did succeed in getting some donations; spent 
the money on himself. Very irresponsible. 
Takes only car with him leaving mother 
stranded on isolated farm. Family has al- 
ways protected him and covered up his actions. 

Psychological evaluation reveals a very un- 
stable personality. Even the slightest pres- 
sure results in emotional disintegration. When | 
ordered to report for military service, arrived 
at the induction station trembling and all to 
pieces; cried unashamedly before the other in- 
ductees; exhibited great relief when rejected. 
Shows rather wide fund of information. Con- 
versation very affected, relating mostly to 
cynical observations about life, gossip, lewd 
stories, and tales of his own exploits. 

Comment: A member of a socially promi- 
nent family, his behavior represents a losing 
struggle to achieve a position in society which 
he had inherited but was unable to maintain 
because of constitutional inadequacy and de- 
fective training. Unable to achieve status by 
honest effort, he resorted to his wits to main- 
tain a hollow affectation. As he grew older, 
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he was able to maintain his ego-inflated affec- 
tations only by various fraudulent devices. 


The following case is of interest be- 
cause of the unusual circumstance that 
the client had been studied as an adoles- 
cent in a mental hygiene clinic several 
years before he had developed a full- 
fledged pattern of psychopathy leading 
to military maladjustment. 

Case 4. T.J., age 19; grammar school edu- 
cation; married, one child; no occupation. An 
illegitimate child. Had been raised by mother 
and grandparents. Was a very handsome and 
personable child. Always given own way. His 
mother adored him. His grandmother incon- 
venienced herself to give him money. Always 
had the latest and most fashionable clothing. 
His mother was very neurotic and tempera- 
mental, giving emotional displays whenever 
things did not go right. T.J. did the same 
thing; he could be very sweet when given his 
own way, but terrorized his environment with 
temperamental outbursts when crossed. 

Referred to mental hygiene clinic at age 15 
because of poor school work incommensurate 
to his apparent intelligence. Teachers report- 
ed that he had a superficially clever mind, but 
had not learned to apply himself. Did not 
study and showed no interest in work. On the 
other hand, was very egoistical and disturbed 
if he made errors. His work toward the end 
of the 8th grade was so poor that it became 
apparent that he would not graduate. He im- 
pulsively left school several weeks before the 
end of the semester. Next fall, he decided to 
return to school but could not face repeating 
the 8th grade, so he went to a Catholic High 
School and told the principal that he had 
graduated from the 8th grade but had lost his 
diploma in a fire. He was admitted to high 
school but only remained a few weeks before 
he lost interest in the work and gave up try- 
ing. Gave as his excuse that he felt that he 
must patriotically join the army. Being un- 
derage, he had to have his mother’s written 
permission to join the military service. His 
mother claims that she never gave her writ- 
ten permission so that he must have forged her 
name. 

In the Army, T.J. did very poorly. He spent 
more than half his time in base hospitals be- 
cause of vague complaints. Had painful arches 
and couldn’t do routine drilling. Claimed that 
he had been ruptured. Was given a medical 
discharge before 90 days of service. 
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On returning home, became involved with 
a girl who he had to marry. He moved into 
the attic of his mother’s home. Although un- 
employed and having no money, he bought an 
expensive diamond ring for his wife, some fur- 
niture and some clothing for himself on credit. 
Has great ideas for the future, evolving gran- 
diose but poorly thought out plans for mak- 
ing a lot of money fast. Actually, his work 
history is very poor. Has had many jobs but 
never holds one for more than a few weeks. 
Lost a job as hotel clerk because of shortage 
of accounts. Can’t do hard work because of 
his feet and back. Is very impulsive and un- 
dependable at his work; will not go to work 
if he doesn’t feel like it. Does not even apply 
for some jobs because he says they are be- 
neath his abilities. 

Considers himself to be almost a genius, with 
great but undeveloped ability. Has written 
one or two songs which he has sent to Bing 
Crosby. Had had one or two poems of patri- 
otic nature published. Is now about to write 
a great book. Feels that prominent men will 
recognize his worth if he can only contact them. 
Has written to Gen. Eisenhower, Winston 
Churchill, senators, governors, etc. Evolved a 
plan to reach Pres. Truman asking for aid by 
writing to Margaret Truman. Wrote to the 
governor and actually had an appointment in 
which he talked about himself for two hours. 
He was referred to vocational guidance bu- 
reaus, who were unable to secure enough co- 
operation from him to work out any plans. 
He is content to accept loans and to sponge 
on others, but takes no active steps on his own 
part. Feels that he has a great mission in the 
world. Would like to stand on street corners 
and tell people all about it. 


T.J. is an exceptionably personable young 
man. He has sharp, clean-cut features and 
women consider him handsome. He has a very 
intelligent appearance and manner. Is always 
dressed meticulously, with smart double- 
breasted suit, and matching haberdashery. He 
is very neat and clean, with every hair brushed 
exactly into place. He walks with a brisk step, 
holding himself very erect with military pos- 
ture. His manners are very polite. He has a 
very alert, active mind. Is able to discuss al- 
most any topic, usually with considerable if 
superficial knowledge. The average layman 
would be completely deceived by his convine- 
ing performance of being a successful young 
man about town. 

Comments: This young man has always 
traded upon his wits and personable appear- 
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ance rather than upon solid work and achieve- 
ment. As a child, he was overprotected and 
pampered. Mother and grandmother waited 
upon him and adored him. Became very vain 
and egoistical, gradually affecting the role of 
brilliantly successful young man. Gradually 
began to build up grandiose delusions about 
himself. However, since all these achievements 
were only on a level of phantasy, he ran into 
difficulties when he tried to go on his own. De- 
veloped many of the self-seeking patterns of 
the psychopath. 

Case 5. G.B., age 28; one year college; mar- 
ried, one child; no occupation. An illegitimate 
child, was adopted into the home of a wealthy 
manufacturer. Did not turn out well, particu- 
larly as compared to a foster brother in the 
same home who became a physician. Early de- 
veloped a feeling of being rejected. Attended 
several fashionable preparatory schools but 
did not really adjust well anywhere. 

With the financial support of his step-father, 
G.B. has been able to live the life of a wealthy 
man without actually achieving anything him- 
self. Has been married three times, having a 
son by the last wife. Says that his son is the 
only person in the world he really cares for. 
However, even this relationship is rather tenu- 
ous and questionable in its sincerity. Very 
poor marriage adjustment; wife has no respect 
for him. 

G.B. wants to achieve some material success 
to justify his existence. Has had a succession 
of plans which he has thought out, all of which 
called for the investment of large sums of 
money by the foster father. None of these 
plans have worked out, so the foster father 
has given him a substantial trust fund which 
he cannot touch. He spends his days in search 
of pleasure. Starts drinking in the early 
morning and at frequent intervals throughout 
the day. Never passes out cold but is frequent- 
ly obnoxious to others and gets thrown out 
of public bars. Well known about town as an 
irresponsible character. 

Has been psychoanalyzed for two years by 
a prominent analyst. Can now interpret all his 
behavior in orthodox Freudian manner, how- 
ever his basic patterns of maladjustment re- 
main unchanged. His analyst explained this 
result by saying that he is a psychopath. Psy- 
choanalysis has made him less inhibited sex- 
ually; now knows and wants to experience all 
known modes of sex behavior. 

Comments: Even from this short resume, 
one sees the familiar picture of a young per- 
son who has learned to live on higher social 
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and economic levels than he could ever achieve 
through his own efforts. Supported by a 
wealthy step-father, he has acquired an un- 
natural mode of existence characterized by in- 
flated ego unsupported by training or achieve- 
ment. Unable to get along by honest effort, 
he has gradually drifted into the typical pat- 
tern of psychopathic personality. 


DISCUSSION 


A first step in understanding the psy- 
chopathic personality is to recognize 
their exagerated needs for prestige and 
social position. An important character- 
istic of this type of psychopath is de- 
rived from the fact that in childhood, 
circumstances have contrived to give 
him an exagerated conception of his own 
intelligence, personal attractiveness, so- 
cial charm and general importance in 
the world. Either because of physical 
attractiveness, ingratiating personality, 
cleverness, social position or wealth, an 
ego-inflated personality develops as the 
result of the child having been given 
special attentions, privileges, unde- 
served praise, and otherwise being al- 
lowed to gain an exagerated sense of 
self-importance. Quite naturally, such a 
child finds it easier to use his wits in 
playing upon other people rather than 
in knuckling down through hard work 
to honestly develop himself. During 
childhood and adolescence, this pattern 
is relatively successful since the child 
usually has the protection of adults to 
fall back upon. When the young person 
is forced out into the cold world on his 
own, however, he finds that he is totally 
unprepared to earn a living on the scale 
to which he has become accustomed. The 
conflict caused by the discrepancy be- 
tween his ego-inflated conceptions of his 
own worth and the inability to achieve 
a comparable scale of living through his 
own efforts results in intolerable frus- 
tration and anxiety. Rarely is such a 
person able to revise his conceptions of 
himself downward and willingly return 
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to the bottom of the ladder to begin the 
slow climb upward through honest ef- 
fort. Most commonly, the person contin- 
ues a process of self-deceit and gradual- 
ly becomes involved in a pattern of lying 
to save face, stealing or fraud to secure 
the economic support which he is unable 
to earn, emotional promiscuity which 
gives some measure of excitement to 
an otherwise unfruitful life, and final- 
ly to alcoholism and other escape mecha- 
nisms as the individual seeks to face the 
intolerable truth of what he actually is. 
It is significant that even at the depths of 
degradation, most psychopaths attempt 
to maintain the affectation of their own 
personal worth and continue to evolve 
grandiose plans for redeeming them- 
selves through striking success. To the 
bitter end, they continue to think of 
themselves in the ego-inflated terms 
which they find it impossible to sur- 
render even though on the surface they 
May openly condemn or castigate them- 
selves. 

The second basic factor in the etiology 
of this type is the defective training 
which makes it impossible for them to 
achieve the social and economic status 
which they have intelligence enough to 
value and strive to gain by the wrong 
methods. This defective conditioning in- 
cludes failure to acquire the work hab- 
it, to learn to withstand frustration, to 
exert self-control over impulsive life, 
and to assume responsibility for con- 
duct. Having reached adulthood with in- 
flated ego and an expensive set of needs 
which they are unable to satisfy by their 
own efforts, they seek to use their wits 
to find a substitute for honest work 
which is the only royal road to success. 
Their training has taught them many 
deceitful tricks which were excused 
when they were adolescents but which 
are socially unacceptable in adults. 
Faced by a growing wave of critical at- 
titudes leading to social rejection and 
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ostracism, the psychopath progresses to 
increasingly more unacceptable actions 
in trying to escape from the vicious 
circle of inadequacy and frustration in 
which he finds himself. The intellect 
which might have been capable of adap- 
tation with proper training, now be- 
comes devoted to untenable objectives 
and goals and produces new heights of 
rationalization and outrageous conduct. 
In the end, this behavior becomes as in- 
tolerable to them as to others, and they 
develop escape mechanisms such as al- 
coholism or paranoid attitudes. 

Many of the otherwise meaningless 
characteristics of the psychopath be- 
come understandable in terms of his 
ego-inflated personality needs and his 
conditioning defects which prevent him 
from attaining them. Inability to learn 
from experience, i.e. to repeat atrocious 
actions in spite of punishment, is typical 
of most psychopaths. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that his need to sat- 
isfy the demands of his inflated ego is 
so strong that he persists in attempts 
to satisfy them in the only way he 
knows how even though this behavior 
results in social rejection and punish- 
ment. Craving to be and act the role of 
somebody important, they impulsively 
carry out their deceptions undeterred 
by punishments which are rationalized 
away or even quickly repressed. Inabili- 
ty to build up normal emotional con- 
ditionings to other people may also be 
explained in terms of the needs of the 
ego-inflated personality which is so con- 
cerned with selfish desires that it is un- 
able to mature to an altruistic state of 
considering the needs of others. Because 
certain outrageous actions coincide with 
the momentary needs of the psycho- 
pathic personality, these actions are im- 
pulsively indulged in in deliberate ig- 
noral of the rights of others. The young 
psychopath early learns to overlook or 
repress critical attitudes from the en- 
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vironment which are inconsistent with 
his ego-inflated conception of self. 

Starting by ignoring minor criticisms 
by overprotecting relatives who do not 
insist that he modify objectionable be- 
havior, he gradually works up to be able 
to ignore or repress even such major 
evidences of social rejection as being 
thrown into jail. Long practice in over- 
looking critical attitudes of others even- 
tually results in inability to recognize 
and pursue socially acceptable goals. Re- 
acting only to selfish needs governed by 
the pleasure principle results in rejec- 
tion of authority, sexual excesses and 
perversions, migratory tendencies, and a 
total lack of dependability and responsi- 
bility. The psychopath is consistent only 
with the needs of his ego-inflated person- 
ality and becomes progressively oblivi- 
ous to corrective forces from the envi- 
ronment. This obsessive-compulsive need 
to support the inflated-ego at all costs re- 
sults in increasing egocentricity, lack of 
insight in regard to the self, defective 
judgment marked by imbalance between 
ego and social goals, quick ability for 
rationalization leading to paranoid com- 
plexes and, finally, various escape mech- 
anisms when social rejection and total 
maladjustment finally force a show- 
down. 


The therapeutic implications of this 
concept of the nature of one type of 
psychopathic personality are that both 
prevention and treatment are possible 
once the dynamics of the individual case 
are understood. We believe that any 
physically attractive, intelligent young 
person may become a psychopath if ego 
development is allowed to progress in 
the direction of ego-inflation and defec- 
tive conditioning in the things which a 
young person must learn if he is to live 
in this world. Once the pattern has de- 
veloped, it requires the utmost patience 
to procure retraining of ego functions. 
Schmideberg [8] has described methods 
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which in our experience have proven ef- 
fective. However, only a start has been 
made in learning to handle these most 
difficult personalities. 


SUMMARY 


This paper attempts to delineate the 
dynamic factors believed to be etiologi- 
cal in a type of psychopathic personali- 
ty characterized by over-inflated ego 
and defective conditioning. An hypothe- 
sis is offered presenting a pattern of de- 
velopment which is believed responsible 
for psychopathy of this type. Five illus- 
trative cases are presented which show 
many of the etiologic patterns postula- 
ted for this clinical group. A discussion 
is presented of the classical symptoms 
of the psychopathic personality related 
to our conception of the ego-inflated 
personality and its needs. It is con- 
cluded that a dynamic understanding of 
the personality mechanisms makes pos- 
sible a rational approach to prevention 
and therapy. 
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ABBREVIATED FORMS OF THE BERNREUTER 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY’ 


By ROSE G. ANDERSON 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


N SCREENING applicants for lead- 
ership positions in a women’s orga- 
nization, objective measures of social 
intelligence, interest values and person- 
ality traits were found useful in supple- 
menting the usual application data. The 
writer was asked to explore the feasi- 
bility of using abbreviated forms of the 
same measures. The present study of 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
was begun with this objective. 

All Bernreuter weights were first 
made positive with resulting weights 
ranging from one to 14. Those items 
which had a difference of five or more 
points in the Bernreuter weights be- 
tween a response contributing to a trait 
and the opposite response and a differ- 
ence of three or more points between the 
opposite response and the question mark 
were segregated. An abbreviated scale 
of the fifty most discriminatory items 
(according to their Bernreuter weights) 
was set up. This scale included 24 items 
contributing to neuroticism, 17 items 
contributing to self-sufficiency and 21 
items contributing to social dominance. 

The items in the sub-scales according to their 
Bernreuter numbers are: 

Neuroticism: 2, 5, 8, 14, 17, 18, 20, 24, 39, 
45, 51, 54, 59, 65, 69, 71, 72, 73, 80, 96, 104, 
106, 114, 123; 

Self-sufficiency: 1, 10, 17, 23, 32, 38, 48, 47, 
61, 69, 70, 81, 82, 100, 101, 110, 112; 

Social dominance: 5, 9, 15, 24, 40, 43, 58, 59, 


_1 Read at the Eastern Psychological Associa- 
tion meetings, Atlantic City. April 25, 1947. 


65, 66, 67, 72, 80, 82, 87, 94, 96, 103, 114, 118, 
125. 

There is an over-lap of two items in the N 
and S scales, numbers 17 and 69, an over-lap of 
eight items in the N and D scales, numbers 5, 
24, 59, 65, 72, 80, 96, 114; and an over-lap of 
two items in the S and D scales, numbers 43 
and 82. 


Individually administered Bernreuter 
Inventories were rescored for 100 appli- 
cants. Two scoring methods were used, 
to be referred to as the short weighted 
and the short unweighted (or “Yes- 
No’) methods. The previously men- 
tioned differences in weights between 
the “Yes” “No” and “?” were used as 
the basis for new weights. The differ- 
ences between responses were reduced 
in size. Differences of 5, 6, and 7, have 
a weight of two in the revised scale; 
differences of 8, 9, 10, have a weight of 
three, etc. The revised weights range 
from one to five and are roughly pro- 
portionate to the Bernreuter weights. 

The short weighted or “Yes-No” 
score is the total of such responses con- 
tributing positively to the specific trait. 
The question mark was ignored. 

By using perforated stencils an in- 
ventory can be scored by either method 
in about a minute. 

Two methods of scoring the total in- 
ventory have been used in this study, 
the original Bernreuter [1] method and 
the modified Bennett [2] method based 
upon the regression equations derived 
from the Flanagan factor analysis of 
the Bernreuter. The derived percentiles 
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will be referred to as the Bernreuter 
and Bennett percentiles respectively. 

The Pearson correlation coefficients 
between the short weighted scores and 
the short unweighted (“Yes-No’’) scores 
and the Bennett percentiles are shown 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS SHORT FORMS AND 
BENNETT PERCENTILES 











B1-N B2-S B4-D 
Gr.I Gr.Il Gr.I Gr.Il Gr.I Gr.Tl 
100C. 230C. 100C. 230C. 100C. 230C 
Short- 
weiginted 
with Bennett 
%-ile .88 91 57 .73 74 -76 
“Yes-No”’ with 
Bennett 
%-ile .88 89 17 .78 .68 -75 





It is apparent (Table II) from the 
Bennett means and sigmas that the 
group is highly selected in the direction 
of absence of tendency toward neurotic- 
ism and in the directions of a high de- 
gree of self-sufficiency and of social 
dominance. The correlation coefficients 
are unexpectedly high in view of the 
fact that the short scales comprise one- 
seventh to one-fifth of the total scale. 
They are lowered by the narrow: range 








TABLE II 
CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY 
OF GROUPS 
Short er 
Inventory Weighted “Yes-No” 
%-ile Score Score 


Neurotic Tendency 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 





Group I, N=100 15.4 173 142 124 3.9 3.8 


Group II, N=230 42.0 27.1 31.2 16.2 10.7 5.0 
Group III, N=100 29.1 268 220 15.9 58 48 
Self-Suf ficiency 
Group I 742 15.4 29.4 68 10.1 2.4 
Group II 56.1 23.8 268 90 101 3.1 
Group III 65.2 23.0 30.6 6.7 10.0 2.8 
Dominance 
Group I 77.3 17.3 43.0 6.7 16.7 2.8 
Group II 60.8 28.2 314 115 188 4.5 
Group III 70.7 26.6 382 9383 144 4.0 
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especially in self-sufficiency and in 
dominance. The favorable showing for 
the “Yes-No” count in comparison with 
the short weighted score was not ex- 
pected. 

In order to provide a check on the 
factor of selection the study was ex- 
tended to include a group of 230 women 
in an industry in which 85 per cent of 
all employees had taken advantage of 
the opportunity for vocational counsel- 
ing. The above group includes all wom- 
en between the ages of 18 and 25 who 
had been counseled. Inspection of Table 
II indicates that they conform more 
nearly to a random sampling of adult 
women when Bennett percentiles are 
used as a criterion. 

The modified Bennett scoring proce- 
dure of the total inventory was also 
used for this group. Again the Pearson 
correlation coefficients were found be- 
tween the abbreviated scores and the 
total inventory percentiles. As would 
be expected from the wider range of 
this group, the correlations are higher 
than for group I. (Table I) 

In view of the close agreement be- 
tween the results for the short weighted 
and the short unweiguited scores, the 
correlation coefficients between the two 
sets of scores were computed. It was 
.96 in the case of all three traits. 

Comparisons to this point have been 
with the Bennett percentiles which have 
a high but not perfect correlation with 


TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS SHORT FORMS AND 
BERNREUTER SCORING 
Group III—100 Cases 














B1-N B2-S B4-D 
Short-weighted with 
Bernreuter %-ile .93 .73 87 
“Yes-No” with 
Bernreuter %-ile .93 .78 91 
“Yes-No” with 
Bernreuter 


Raw Score .93 .76 .93 
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the Bernreuter percentiles. The study 
was extended to include a third group 
of 100 women whose Inventories were 
scored by the Bernreuter method. This 
group is intermediate to the other two 
groups in central tendency and in vari- 
ability. (Table II) 

The Pearson correlation coefficients 
between the abbreviated scores and the 
Bernreuter percentiles are shown in 
Table III, also the correlation between 
the ““Yes-No” and the Bernreuter raw 
score. The correlations are higher for 
both neuroticism and dominance, with 
again no advantage of the short weight- 
ed score over the “Yes-No” count. 


TABLE IV 
CORRECTED CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 








Group I—100 Cases 
B1-N B2-S B4-D 





Short-weighted with 


Bennett %-ile 98 .82 .92 
“Yes-No” with 
Bennett %-ile .93 87 .90 





Table IV shows the correlations for 
group I corrected for range. Inspection 
of Tables III and IV shows essential 
agreement between the abbreviated 
forms and the total inventory for either 
the Bennett or Bernreuter percentiles 
with the exception of a higher agree- 
ment between the short scores and the 
Bennett for self-sufficiency. 

The trend of the results provides 
striking evidence that the refinement 
implied in the elaborate Bernreuter 
scoring procedure and in the large num- 
ber of items is apparent rather than 
real. The results which have been pre- 
sented demonstrate that the weighted 
scores and percentiles erroneously im- 
ply a high degree of diagnostic accu- 
racy. A simple “Yes-No” count of two- 
fifths of the items yields results essen- 
tially similar to those for the Bernreut- 
er scoring of the total] Inventory. 


These results would seem to have a 
bearing on the results of validity stud- 
ies of personality questionnaires as di- 
agnostic instruments. Table V shows 
the compilation of the results of Ellis’ 











TABLE V 
VALIDATION BY PSYCHIATRIC OR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS 
ei ial Questionably — eer 
Total Positive Positive Negative 
Studies % % % 
Bern- 
reuter 16 44 17 39 
Other 
Measures 59 49 10 41 





[3] abstracts of 75 studies in which 
personality questionnaires were vali- 
dated against psychological and psychi- 
atric diagnosis. The results are tabu- 
lated separately for the Bernreuter In- 
ventory and the other measures and are 
neither better nor worse for the former 
than for the latter. The per cents of 
questionably positive and negative 
agreement for all instruments empha- 
size the desirability of evaluating the 
purpose of such instruments. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
the ratings of the individual items vary 
significantly according to the circum- 
stances in which the questionnaire is 
given. The most representative results 
are secured when the measure is used 
in connection with self-initiated indi- 
vidual personal or vocational counsel- 
ing after rapport with the counselor has 
been established. In such use the value 
lies chiefly in identifying or opening up 
significant areas for further explora- 
tion and discussion and eliminating 
others irrelevant to the individual case. 
In the Bernreuter, clusters of related 
responses are significant in indicating 
the trend of specific characteristics, 
often other than those designated by 
the Inventory: e.g., emotional egocen- 
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tricity or immaturity or social insecur- 
ity rather than neuroticism ; self-suffici- 
ency related to rich resources for self- 
expression and feelings of adequacy 
versus asocial tendencies reflecting in- 
adequate social adjustment; socially ac- 
ceptable initiative versus aggressive- 
ness reflecting lack of tact and consid- 
eration. 


There is general recognition that self- 
evaluation measures are least valid 
when used in connection with employ- 
ment applications. 

The writer recently evaluated nine 
men applying for an attractive posi- 
tion as assistant to the president of a 
million dollar company. The Bernreut- 
er Inventory was included in the meas- 
ures used, all of which were adminis- 
tered individually. In each case this 
statement was made preliminary to giv- 
ing the Bernreuter: 


The results of this inventory are useful or 
reliable only to the extent that you give full 
attention to reflecting yourself accurately with 
no attempt to estimate the desirability or un- 
desirability of your answers. If you attempt 
to do the latter, you distort the results without 
improving your own showing. Personality 
traits are not “ ” or “bad” in general, some 
are appropriate for one field of work, others 
for another field of work. These results are 
always checked against other evidence in any 
case. So, read an item, quickly indicate your 
most frquent tendency and go on to the next 
item. 


The extent to which this statement 
was effective in discounting the ten- 
dency to reflect themselves in the most 
favorable light can be judged (Table 
VI) from the median percentile of two 
for neuroticism, 70 for self-sufficiency, 
and 82 for dominance, with upper quar- 
tiles at the first, 86th, and 87th per- 
centiles respectively for the three traits. 

The results may be compared (Table 
VI) with the corresponding results for 
the nine self-referred male clients for 
vocational analysis seen just prior to 


TABLE VI 


BENNETT PERCENTILES OF APPLICANTS AND 
SELF- 
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Applicants 
9 cases > & 70 8 82 87 
Clients 
9 cases 60 51 41 78 24 49 
59 cases 70 54 34 65 22 44 





the nine applicants, and with an earlier 
group of 59 consecutive self-referred 
male clients for vocational counseling. 

Although the clinical interviews and 
the supplementary data confirm the fact 
that there are significant differences be- 
tween these applicants and the self-re- 
ferred clients, they do not confirm the 
extent of the differences reflected in the 
percentiles. In the cases of six of the 
nine applicants the interview failed to 
support the percentiles for neurotic ten- 
dency. In two cases the trend reflected 
in the interview is significantly in the 
reverse direction. There were two in- 
stances of lack of supporting evidence 
for the self-sufficiency percentiles and 
two instances of lack of supporting evi- 
dence for the dominance percentiles. 

On the other hand the men who are 
earnestly seeking self-understanding 
and paying for guidance toward this 
end are often inclined to bend over back- 
wards in reflecting themselves “hon- 
estly.” 

It seems pertinent to comment here 
on McClelland’s [4] simplified scoring 
of the Bernreuter Inventory. McClel- 
land counted the answers weighted +3 
or more and subtracted them from the 
number of answers weighted —3 or 
more. This eliminates 31 of the 125 
items. Scoring involves observing three 
weights for each item and distinguish- 
ing negative and positive weights. Bern- 
reuter scoring time is reduced but the 
method appears less simple and more 
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time consuming than the Bennett scor- 
ing procedure which uses only positive 
weights of 1 and 2. The Bennett proce- 
dure reduces Bernreuter scoring time 
at least three-fourths. The short meth- 
ods presented by the writer reduce the 
Bennett scoring time about three- 
fourths. 


In summary it has been shown that 
the simple count of the “Yes-No” an- 
swers to 24 items contributing to neu- 
rotic tendency has a correlation of .93 
with the total Bernreuter percentile for 
this trait. A similar count for 17 items 
contributing to self-sufficiency has a 
correlation of .78 with the Bernreuter 
percentile for this trait, and a similar 
count for 21 items contributing to social 
dominance has a correlation of .91 with 
the Bernreuter percentile for this trait. 
The results have also shown that no ap- 
preciable advantage is to be gained by 
using weights proportionate to the 
Bernreuter weights for the “Yes” “No” 
and “?” responses for these items. 


These results emphasize the limita- 
tions of the Inventory as a refined diag- 
nostic instrument and throw consider- 
able light upon the negative results of 
validation studies. In view of the nega- 
tive evidence of Bernreuter validity it 
is questionable whether perfect correla- 
tion with the Bernreuter percentiles is 
to be desired. It is conceivable that the 
inclusion of many less significant items 
may decrease rather than increase sta- 
tistical differentiation. Whatever merit 


the Bernreuter percentiles may have is 
in large measure obtainable by the 
“Yes-No” count of the 50 items. Fur- 
ther the additional 15 or more minutes 
spent in arriving at the Bernreuter per- 
centiles can be more profitably employed 
in exploring significant responses.’ 

McClelland has stressed the desirabil- 
ity of a shorter Bernreuter scoring 
technique in order not to discourage col- 
lege advisers from using the instru- 
ment. The writer considers it more im- 
portant that users of the measure be 
fully cognizant of its diagnostic limita- 
tions and more aware that its usefulness 
as an adjunct to the interview depends 
upon the clinical insights of the indi- 
vidual using it. 
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2 The inference should not be drawn that the 
elimination of the other questionnaire items in 
taking the test is recommended. This conclu- 
sion is subject to further investigation. The 
probability is that a more representative re- 
sponse may be secured to the more significant 
items when they are presented with many ap- 
parently innocuous items. The statistical 
analyses have been made on Inventories in 
which all items were marked. 
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THE MAKE-A-PICTURESTORY (MAPS) PROJECTIVE 
PERSONALITY TEST: A PRELIMINARY REPORT" 


BY EDWIN 8. SHNEIDMAN 
MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC, VETERAN’S ADMINISTRATION, LOS ANGELES 
AND 


PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC, DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to 
describe a projective personality 
test which is in process of development. 
This report is limited largely to a des- 
cription of the material and mode of 
presentation and to a brief discussion of 
the scope of the test. Except for one il- 
lustrative case, no objective data are 
presented at this time. The projective 
technique is called the Make A Picture 
Story test, hereinafter referred to as 
the MAPS test.” 


RATIONALE 


It is felt that when a subject is pre- 
sented with the opportunity to select 
figures with which he can populate a so- 
cial or ambiguous background picture 
and then to tell a story of the situation 
he has created, he is apt to “forget him- 
self” and reveal personal tendencies, 
thoughts, aspirations, tensions, pertur- 
bations, etc., in the figures he chooses, 
their relationships to one another, their 
relationships to the backgrounds on 
which they are placed, and in the stories 
he relates. Thus, the aims of the MAPS 
test are to assist the practitioner, within 
the fields of applied clinical psychology 
and psychiatry, in arriving at differen- 

1 Published with permission of the Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, who as- 


sumes no responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed or conclusions drawn by the author. 


2 Copyright, 1947, by Edwin S. Shneidman. 


tial diagnoses among the major noso- 
logical categories and at understanding 
the individual psychodynamics in any 
particular patient. The latter is its pri- 
mary purpose. 


MATERIALS 


The complete MAPS test materials 
consist of the following: 

(1) Twenty-one (21) background pic- 
tures, 814 by 11 inches, printed achro- 
matically on thin cardboard. There are 
no figures in any of the pictures. The 
present backgrounds include a living- 
room, a cave, a dream cloud, a closet, a 
bridge, a bathroom, a doorway, a shanty, 
a camp, a medical picture, a cellar, a 
forest, a schoolroom, an attic, a stage, a 
cemetery, a landscape, a bedroom, a 
raft, a nursery, and a street scene. 

(2) Sixty-seven (67) figures. The 
types of figures and their identification 
letters are: male adult (M), female 
adult (F), children (C), minority group 
figures such as Negroes, Jews, Orientals, 
Mexicans (N), animal figures (A), fig- 
ures of indeterminate sex (I), legendary 
and fictitious characters (L), and sil- 
houettes and figures with blank faces 
(S). A six foot human figure is 514 in- 
ches tall and all others are scaled pro- 
portionately. With few exceptions, the 
figures are standing. Any figure can be 
placed on any background without vio- 
lating realistic proportions. The figures 
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are depicted with various facial expres- 
sions, are in various poses, some are 
partially clothed, etc. 

(3) MAPS Figure Location Sheet. 
This is a single sheet on which there are 
small, lightly printed reproductions of 
all the background pictures. This en- 
ables the examiner to record the sub- 
ject’s choice and placement of the fig- 
ures, which are identified according to 
their type, for later recapitulation of the 
subject’s performance. (The manner of 
recording is described in the directions 
for administering, below). At the top of 
the sheet, there are spaces for the sub- 
ject’s name, age, sex, the date, and the 
examiner’s name. 

(4) MAPS Figure Identification Card, 
This single card serves to group the fig- 
ures and to identify each one by a code 
symbol so that the examiner may label 
them properly on the Figure Location 
Sheet as they are used by the subject. 
The figures are numbered consecutively 
within each letter category, thus “F-4” 
would be the fourth female adult figure, 
““A-2” the second animal figure, etc. Be- 
cause the identification scheme is easy 
to learn and the examiner will have the 
Figure Identification Card before him, 
it was felt that no identifying marks 
should appear on the figures themselves. 


ADMINISTRATION 


After proper preparation for the test 
is made and adequate rapport estab- 
lished, the subject is seated at a cleared 
desk or table. The examiner sits behind 
him on either side. All the figures are 
placed randomly on the desk in a sort of 
half-circle in front of the subject. With 
few exceptions, all the figures are placed 
so that they appear vertical or standing 
to the subject. Space is left for a back- 
ground picture immediately in front of 
the subject. If the examiner wishes, the 
subject can assist him in distributing 
the figures. A statement should be made 


to the subject about the purpose of the 
test; for example: “This is a story tel- 
ling test to see how imaginative or crea- 
tive you are.” This may be varied ac- 
cording to the type of subject or the 
circumstances. 

The instructions are as follows: 
“First of all, look at these figures. Tell 
me when you have looked at each one.” 
(Certain types of subjects may be asked 
to touch each one and name it). “Now 
here is a picture of a .” (At 
this point, the examiner places one of 
the more structured background pic- 
tures, which he has just named, directly 
in front of the subject so that the bot- 
tom of the picture is along the edge of 
the table. Any figures which might be 
covered are moved aside). “You are to 
take one or more of any of the figures 
and put them on the picture so that you 
can make up a story about it. You can 
begin to tell the story as soon as you 
think of it. In telling your story, tell 
what the situation is, who the charac- 
ters are, what they are doing and think- 
ing, how they feel, what events lead up 
to it, and what the ending will be. Do 
you have any questions?” (Insofar as is 
possible, questions should be answered 
by repeating the instructions. Inquiries 
about the interpretation of a background 
picture or a figure should be answered 
by telling the subject that he may in- 
terpret it any way he wants). The sub- 
ject is then told to begin. 


After the first story is completed, and 
the examiner has finished his recording 
tasks (see below), the background pic- 
ture is withdrawn and the figures put 
back into the semi-circle of figures on 
the table. The figures need not be re- 
turned to their original positions. The 
examiner may allow the subject to re- 
turn them. Before the second back- 
ground picture is presented, the exami- 
ner states to the subject that he may 
use the same or different figures on the 
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remainder of the pictures and repeats 
that he may use one or more figures for 
each picture. In addition, after com- 
mending the subject for what he has 
done right on the previous picture, the 
examiner emphasizes those aspects of 
the instructions which the subject failed 
to heed. 

As each story is completed, the exami- 
ner asks the subject about (1) any as- 
pect of the instructions omitted in the 
story such as “How did it turn out?” or 
“How did the little boy feel?”; (2) any 
part of the story not clear to the exami- 
ner; and (3) the age, sex, or personality 
of any of the characters in the story 
with whom the examiner feels the sub- 
ject is identifying. Stories may be limit- 
ed to five minutes for each picture by 
the examiner if they tend to run much 
over that time. 

The examiner’s tasks are twofold: to 
obtain a verbatim account of the stories 
and to complete the Figure Location 
Sheet. The latter includes (1) number- 
ing the background pictures in their or- 
der of presentation; (2) recording re- 
action (or figure) time to indicate time 
to the placement of the first figure on 
the background picture; (3) recording 
response (or story) time to indicate 
time to the beginning of the narration 
of the story proper; (4) recording the 
code symbols (as indicated for the fig- 
ures on the Figure Identification Card) 
for all figures which were chosen and 
then rejected in the space above the re- 
production of the background picture; 
and (5) recording the choice and place- 
ment of all figures by drawing an ellipse, 
to represent the figure, in the corres- 
ponding place on the reproduction of 
the background picture and labelling it 
with the correct code symbol. Movement 
of a figure is indicated by an arrow. 

Ordinarily, ten background cards will 
be used for each subject. Sets of ten 
cards, selected from among the twenty- 


one, for subjects of different sexes, age 
ranges, and suspected psychological 
classifications or major problem areas, 
will be designated in the manual for the 
test. At present, each examiner should 
make his own selection of background 
pictures in light of his own expectancies 
regarding the significance of each pic- 
ture and as much information about the 
subject as he can obtain. 

The time for administration for most 
subjects for whom the MAPS test is ap- 
plicable will run between 45 minutes 
and 1% hours. 


APPLICABILITY 


The present set of background pic- 
tures and figures is proposed for adoles- 
cents and adults of at least dull normal 
intelligence, and, within these age and 
intelligence ranges, for adjusted (nor- 
mal), disturbed (neurotic), and abnor- 
mal (psychotic) subjects of either sex. 


ADDITIONAL USES 


At present, at least three additional 
uses to which the MAPS test may be put 
are envisaged. 

It is anticipated that an adaptation of 
this technique will be made for children. 
In this case, over and above the neces- 
sary changes or special selection of the 
backgrounds and the figures, it is 
planned to present the backgrounds ver- 
tically and have the figures mounted on 
small wooden bases, so that elements of 
play therapy and vicarious psychodrama 
may be introduced.* 

Another planned use is implied in the 
inclusion of minority figures (and cer- 
tain background pictures) which will 
permit future investigations into prob- 
lems centering around minority ten- 
sions, the psychology of minority groups, 

3 The MAPS test has already been employed 
in psychotherapy in this way (as “table-top 
psycho-play”) with adults and has been used 


as an adjunct to psychodrama with hospitalized 
adult psychotic patients. 
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the diagnosis of minority group patients, 
and other socio-clinical problems. 

A sorting task, using the figures only, 
may be given in a “post-test” after the 
performance proper, in order to obtain 
additional information relative to the 
impairment of the subject’s capacity 
for abstract behavior. This would be a 
modification of the Gelb-Goldstein- 
Weigl-Scheerer Object Sorting Test, us- 
ing the 67 MAPS test figures as the 
test materials. The possibilities for ac- 
tive or passive sorting combinations 
with the figures are numerous. 


INTERPRETATION 


There are two major types of ap- 
proach to the problem of interpretation. 
Both are employed in the MAPS test. 
One type is that used with the Thematic 
Apperception Test, i.e., the perusal and 
analysis of the story structure and/or 
content in terms of certain dynamic con- 
cepts. This will be equally possible with 
stories given to the MAPS test material. 
The other type of approach is that of 
objective scoring, akin to that employed 
in paper-and-pencil tests of personality. 
As applied to the MAPS test, the objec- 
tive scoring will be in terms of items of 
performance and will necessitate the 
identification of a number of “signs” 
which must be discerned from the sub- 
ject’s test behavior. 


MAPS SIGNS 


A MAPS test “sign” is a denotable as- 
pect of the subject’s performance, spe- 
cifically having to do with his selection 
and handling of the test material. The 
significances of various sign patterns 
have not as yet been objectively estab- 
lished. Signs have been tentatively class- 
ified as pertaining to the choice of fig- 
ures, the placement of figures, the use of 
figures, the backgrounds, the stories, and 
time. Some examples of MAPS test signs 
are as follows: (1) choice of figures 
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such as excessive variety in choice of 
figures, perseveration in choice of fig- 
ure, exclusive use of one type of figure, 
excessive rejection of figures or figure 
abulia, excessive number of figures used 
for a background, etc.; (2) placement 
of figures such as use of figure complete- 
ly outside background, placing figure 
partially outside background, placing 
figure where out of proportion, crowd- 
ing or overpopulating background, leav- 
ing background barren, bizarre place- 
ment of figure on background, sequen- 
tial arrangement of figures, expansive 
placement of figures on background, 
compressed placement of figures on 
background, placement of figures in cor- 
ner of background, use of a margin for 
placement of figures, filling in “‘clear” 
spaces in background with figures, hesi- 
tancy to place figure except in “clear” 
space, leaving “clear” spaces in back- 
ground blank, placing figures on 
“ground” of “ambiguous” backgrounds, 
etc.; (3) use of figures such as use of re- 
verse or blank side of figure, superim- 
posing one figure on another, moving 
figure on background, use of figure 
facing “wrong” way, bizarre relation- 
ship of figure to background, bizarre re- 
lationship of one figure to another, bi- 
zarre relationship of figure to story, 
self-identification with figure, calling 
figure by name, changing characteris- 
tics of figure during story, going beyond 
evident characteristics of figure in story, 
using character in story not represented 
by figure, ignoring selected figure in 
story, using several figures for one 
character, using figure to represent a 
concept or abstraction, etc.; (4) back- 
grounds such as introduction of facts or 
details into the background, statements 
about details of background, rejecting 
background, going beyond background 
in the story, etc.; (5) stories such as 
changing story after having begun, tell- 
ing two or more stories for same situa- 
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tion, losing or forgetting narrative 
thread of story, relating bizarre narra- 
tives, not giving a narrative plot, relat- 
ing an hallucinatory incident in a story, 
expressing awareness of own story il- 
logicalities, etc.; and (6) time such as 
excessive reaction or figure time, exces- 
sive response or story time, significant- 
ly different reaction or response times 
between the “structured” and the “am- 
biguous” backgrounds, significantly dif- 
ferent reaction or response times be- 
tween the “crowded” and the “clear” 
backgrounds, etc. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


On the basis of preliminary adminis- 
trations, it is hypothesized that the fol- 
lowing are characteristics of the MAPS 
test: 


(1) It allows latitude for choice and 
demonstration of thought and feeling, 
and at the same time gives moral sup- 
port to the subject with weak imagina- 
tion by giving him figures from which 
to choose. By adding another “degree of 
freedom” to the test situation—i.e., se- 
lecting the figures as well as enlivening 
and interpreting them—the test situa- 
tion is made flexible and sensitive in 
that it enhances the possibilities for per- 
sonal identifications and intrapersonal 
projections. 

(2) It possesses intrinsic subject ap- 
peal and presents a provocative test sit- 
uation which results in a story eliciting 
device which yields rich story content. 

(3) It allows for the possibility of ob- 
taining information on specific problem 
areas (such as home, toilet training, mil- 
itary, etc.) and on specific problem dy- 
namics (such as fears, hatreds, suicidal 
tendencies, guilt feelings, etc.). 

(4) It lends itself to objectivity of 
scoring, is amenable to quantitative 
treatment, and offers the possibility of 
experimental validation. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 


The following is a presentation of a 
case who was tested by the author at the 
Los Angeles Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic with the Ror- 
schach, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, and the Make A Picture Story 
Test. This case is presented merely to 
give an indication of the way in which 
the MAPS test operates in relation with 
the others. 


a. Case History: Subject is 22 years old; 
male; single. He enlisted in the Army in 1942 
at the age of 18. After four months of service, 
he was admitted to an Army hospital because 
he was acting in a silly manner. He was dis- 
charged as a Private eight months after he en- 
tered the Service. He received 70% disability 
for “Dementia Praecox, in Remission”. In 1945, 
the disability was reduced to 30%. 

His score on the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test, taken in 1942, was 72; in 1940, his 
score on the Otis Higher Form B Intelligence 
Test was 75; there is a previous “IQ” of 86 re- 
ported, but the name of the test or the date is 
not given.‘ During his school years, he had 
home teachers and attended special schools. He 
did not complete high school. 

His only occupation prior to the service was 
bus-boy in drug stores, cafeterias, and drive- 
ins. After his release from the Army, he acted 
the part of the villain in a revival of an old- 
time melodrama for two years, playing seven 
nights a week. For a while he received no pay, 
but continued in the part. He played the role 
with great feeling and enjoyed being the vil- 
lain. 

At present he is attending a dramatics school 
under Public Law 16, where he is in training 
to be an actor. He is having difficulty in this 
school. He feels that others tease and do not 
understand him. He advances strange theories 
about acting and asks many seemingly irrele- 
vant questions. 

He lives at home with his parents and a 
younger brother. His mother, who was an ac- 
tress, is domineeringly overprotective; there is 
aggressive antagonism between the subject and 
his father; and toward the brother, who is ap- 
parently rather bright, there are jealousy and 
rivalry. The subject and his mother feel that 
he has great talent, amounting to genius, in 


* Compare with S’s vocabulary level in TAT 
and MAPS stories, below. 
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musical and theatrical ability. As a young boy, 
the subject was adept at whistling and bird 
imitations. 

There have been no heterosexual relations. 
There is a history of masturbation with much 
maternal overconcern and guilt and anxiety on 
the part of the subject. 

In the clinic, it was observed that he has no 
imsight regarding his grandiose ideas; there is 
circumstantial speech; there are a number of 
somatic complaints of a bizarre nature (e.g., 
shrinking of the stomach nerves with the pul- 
ling up of the stomach or the feeling that the 
stomach will expand and burst into many 
little pieces) ; there are no hallucinations. 


b. Rorschach. The Rorschach psycho- 
gram was as follows: M, 1 + 1; FM, 
4+ 1;:m, 1;k, 1+ 1; K, 1; FK, 0; F, 
14; Fe, 7; c, 0; C’, 2 + 1; FC, 3; CF, 
1 + 1; and C, 0. 

The following relationships among 
the Rorschach factors were calculated: 
R, 35; T, 1445”; T/R, 41”; average re- 
action time for achromatic cards; 5”; 
for chromatic cards, 40”; F%, 40; FK 
+ F + Fce%, 60; A%, 28; P, 4; H + A: 
Hd + Ad, 10:6; sum C, 214; M: sum C, 
1:24; FM + m: Fe +c+C’, 5:9: % 
responses to last 3 cards, 42; W:M, 12: 
1; W%, 35; D%, 40; d%, 10, and Dd 
and/or S%, 15. 

The interpretation of the subject’s 
Rorschach is quoted below: 


Subject is an immature young man whose 
speech during the test situation was marked 
by striking peculiarities of continual, morbid 
introspection; by perseveration; and by an- 
noyance at his own inflexibility in thinking. 
Throughout the test session he manifested con- 
stant activity: much talking, handling of cards, 
and rather extreme facial tensions. He ap- 
proached the new test situation as he apparent- 
ly meets most life situations, with doubts and 
perturbations about his own performance su- 
perimposed on a strong desire to do well and 
ngt to incriminate himself. 

There are certain striking characteristics of 
the record which are strongly evident even on 
cursory inspection: the foremost of these is the 
existence of perseveration; another important 
factor is the content of the perseverated re- 
sponses, i.e., of the 35 responses, he reported 
six different spiders and seven pelvises. This 
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fact alone could suggest some psychopathology. 

Other outstanding characteristics of the rec- 
ord are the presence of a confabulatory whole 
response; a large number of responses of per- 
sonal reference; delayed reaction time to the 
chromatic cards; the description of the last 
card as an ink blot and when asked again, in 
the inquiry, the description of the card as the 
mean, glaring, ferocious, accusing eyes of his 
father. 

Two aspects of the content yield additional 
information about the dynamics of the subject. 
His frequent use of such objects as spiders, 
jaws, vises, hammers, strongly suggests hos- 
tility and aggression; his overconcern with 
bodily parts—pelvises, ribs, kidneys, blad- 
ders—are probably indicative of an emotional- 
ly disturbing sex problem, in this case (as in- 
dicated by the case history) terrific masturba- 
tory guilt. 

The whole protocol has a disquieting bizarre 
quality. 

The formal analysis of the psychogram re- 
veals anxiety and disturbance by instinctual 
drives. It indicates that there may be super- 
ficial tact and social adjustment and emotion- 
al control under ordinary or favorable circum- 
stances, but beneath this facade there is con- 
siderable distortion of basic inner structure. 
What emotional maturity is present—and the 
subject is essentially immature—is superficial. 
His veneer-like emotional adjustment is easily 
broken through. He is what he desires to be, an 
actor, but only in the sense that he conforms 
merely on the surface. 

The over-all impression is that the subject is 
presently actively schizophrenic. 


ce. T. A. T. The subject’s stories for 
six of the TAT cards are given below: 


I. 8 BM: Adolescent boy with surgi- 
cal operation reverie. 


S: It’s an operation and what I needed isn’t 
here. The thoughts that run through my mind 
when I look at people’s faces I don’t know. 
When I look here, it’s an operation and I have 
the idea that he is... that he looks distressed. 
I guess I want to go to another one. I better 
look at it later on. 


II. 3 BM: Huddled form on floor. 

S: He is very sad; extremely sad. Somebody 
has died. It is very close: his mother. He loved 
her more than any other person in the world 
and he is really broken up about it. His whole 
body is limp. Nothing comes to me as far as 
stories are concerned. 
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EX: How do you think this turns out? 

S: Well, he looks as if it will affect him for 
years afterward and he will gradually recover 
from it. It will affect him a lot. 

EX: Can you suggest what led up to this? 

S: The culmination is there. I can’t think 
what has happened up to .it except that she 
died from some one cause or another. How or 
what circumstances caused it isn’t clear. 

EX: That was a good story. If anything, it 
was too short. If you want to, on the next one 
you can take a little more time. 

S: I didn’t think I was telling anything at 
all. 

EX: You did very well. 


III. 4: Woman clutching shoulders of 
man. 


S: She is telling him something that... she 
is very distressed. Not distressed exactly, but 
very earnest and critical and censuring, telling 
him to either do something or keep from doing 
something; one thing or the other, and he is be- 
ginning to yield to her way of thinking. Be- 
fore, he was completely closing his mind to it, 
and now it looks as if he is just beginning to 
come to her way of thinking. This makes it 
just what it might be. There is another busi- 
ness on this thing, if you have a lot of knowl- 
edge on stories and you have heard a lot of 
stories, you are going to say that that reminds 
me of such and such a story and automatically, 
if it reminds you of a story and you want to 
tell it, and it reminds you of a story so strong- 
ly or of a picture I remember... does it mat- 
ter whether it is your own? When I think of 
a story it is entirely what I just said, but what 
hits me immediately is different from any 
story. I notice this one and the last one and 
the first one too, I got a sudden picture and it 
hit me and I knew what I was going to say 
and I look at the picture and it fades away. At 
first glance it really hits me. Why does it fade 
away? 

EX: How do you think it will turn out? 

S: It is a crazy thing. When I give judg- 
ment on things recently, I say, oh, that can’t 
be right, or how will it...what impression 
will it make on someone else? I have different 
opinions. Each opinion fights another opinion 
and by the time I get through I’d have to have 
Superman’s speed in order to act upon my 
thought that hit me. 


IV. 6 BM: Elderly woman with her 
back to young man. 


S: Very worried; she is extremely shocked 


and almost insane. She looks like she is insane 
and she is using her handkerchief. It is proba- 
bly a death. She is so shocked that she is prob- 
ably going crazy. She is so shocked at the ut- 
ter horror of the thing that has happened and 
I keep seeing a death, perhaps somebody is 
sick, horribly sick with some disease, but they 
will die. It is someone else other than the 
people in this picture. He seems very worried 
and that’s all. He just keeps almost a futile 
worry, wondering what he can do to help, not 
being able to help at all, and then perhaps... 
and then an extreme fear overwhelming him, 
almost as to what will happen because he isn’t 
able to help. 
EX: What has happened? 


S: Death and sickness, maybe both. Seems 
like I saw first the death and a tragic, brutal 
death of some kind, and she is shocked from it, 
or the fact that death is, oh, inevitable, and the 
person will die a horrible, brutal death as a 
result of a disease, and a slow, slow dying, 
some poisoning of some kind or whatever it 
might be from. Some slow death. 

EX: Is there any relationship between the 
two people in the picture? 

S: Yes, it looks like the son and the mother. 

EX: What is the relation of these people to 
the ill person? 

S: Someone very close to them. 

EX: How does it turn out? 

S: I don’t know. I just feel like the people 
there, almost as if you don’t know what is 
going to happen. It is one of those continued 
things, continued next week serials and I 
wasn’t at all...at least I didn’t feel as if I 
were thinking of any particular story. 


V. 17 BM: Man climbing rope. 


S: Well, he is phlegmatic. The look on his 
face is without any expression. He is mocking 
someone or is just fooling around and not par- 
ticularly mocking anyone at all. He is climbing 
up this rope. He is just fooling around. He 
just ...he is looking at someone and joking. I 
feel that it is just a clown. I get the idea that 
he is just a comedian. Reminds me of a lot of 
guys, typical comedians they think they are, or 
are, or both, and he is climbing up this rope 
to show how strong he is, looking out at every- 
body and jumping up and down because of the 
curling of the rope, because if he were pulling 
himself up the rope would be tight. That’s all 
I can get. 

EX: What happened? 

S: Nothing. I can’t think of anything at all. 
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It looks as if there is nothing happening. Just 
a guy fooling around. 


VI. 18 BM: Man clutched from be- 
hind by three hands. 

S: I got a thought right away, then I got 
another thought. It was extreme pain, extreme 
pain, as if he is unconscious from the pain and 
this guy, I think the picture... it looks like 
the guy has three or five different arms on one 
man and he is choking him with one arm, hold- 
ing him with two others and the other arm on 
his hand and, oh, the guy is a very powerful 
person who reaches up and stabs him in the 
back and grabs ahold of him. Looks as if he is 
taking revenge on this fellow. This hate has 
been an obsession on the man who is doing 
this strong-arm business. He has made this 
man convict him. He lets him have it in the 
back and then grabs hold of him and drags 
him away and perhaps throwing him in the 
river or something. 

EX: What lead up to the events? 

S. A hate. Just why he hates the man, I 
don’t know. It is extreme hate. Perhaps be- 
cause he was sentenced to prison for a long 
term and got out and this fellow was a witness 
or on a jury or something and helped sentence 
him and as a result he hates this man because 
of that. I feel that he is not dead and that per- 
haps there will be a bitter fight, drag him to a 
house somewhere and he will come to. Perhaps 
he is pretending that he is hurt werse than he 
is and there will be a bitter fight and he will 
be completely dead and he will go through the 
routine of tieing him up in a bag, putting ce- 
ment in the bag, or weights to his feet or some- 
thing and tossing him in the river. Takes re- 
venge on a man who sent him to prison and 
chokes him to death. I have heard countless 
stories of that so I can think of nothing. Like 
a detective story. But starting out it seemed to 
be not prejudiced at all. I felt in a way that I 
wanted to tell it even though it was made up. 


d. MAPS. Reproduced below is a se- 
lection of stories from the subject’s per- 
formance with five of the MAPS test 
background pictures. These backgrounds 
and the figures the subject selected for 
them are indicated in Figure 1, which 
reproduces a portion of the Figure Lo- 
cation Sheet. 


I. Raft. 
S: I have a feeling that he is ten feet tall... 
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no...but he has been alone on this raft and 
he was on this ship, they were bound for an 
adventure of some kind. He is on this raft... 
I’ll start all over again... maybe I’ll continue. 
The man evidently starved to death and per- 
haps there was still hope on the raft for a long 
time. He was there long enough to starve to 
death. Perhaps he was a writer. He was on 
this ship bound for a particular place on busi- 
ness and perhaps to write, to inspire himself 
because of this particular locality and he felt 
that he was talking a great deal and boasting 
about what a good writer he was and they were 
very interested but wondering how good he was 
and he was gradually analyzing these charac- 
ters and judging his salesmanship and his 
writing ability from his impression that he 
made personally upon these other people. One 
is a good friend, one is a pretty good acquaint- 
ance, another a great admirer of his, and the 
captain of the ship who doesn’t know him too 
well. They were telling stories and this ship 
goes down and he is the only survivor left. 

EX: What is the outcome? 

S: He wanders around and finally he starves 
to death and that’s the end. 


Il. Livingroom. 


S: I realize a definite character and if he is 
slightly different he doesn’t fit the picture. I 
look here and it doesn’t seem convincing though 
it does suggest a story of amateurish familiar- 
ity but it doesn’t seem to be convincing enough 
for the proper perspective. The house suggests 
one story and the characters suggest another 
story. A very common story; nothing to it. Can 
I have two different figures represent one man? 

EX: Do as you wish. 

S: That wouldn’t make sense anyway. I’m 
going around in circles, but to a certain extent 
I’m enjoying it. Why, I don’t know. This guy 
represents some character. Can I use the same 
character again that I have already used? 

EX: If you like. 

S: The fellow has been murdered. He is on 
the floor dead. This fellow suggests a good 
story. The scene starts. This is the house; he 
is on the floor dead. He has been dead possibly 
an hour or two. He is...the house has been 
very unusually bright and then it has a slight 
ominous shade come over it, but not very much, 
as if it is still much affected by the gala oc- 
casion of some party that has taken place and 
this man is getting out with packages. He has 
been working hard, He is coming home quite 
late at night. The lights are still on in the 
house; the door is open. He comes up, sees the 
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Story (MAPS) Figure Location Sheet. 
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Fic. 1—The MAPS test figures indicated hereon are described on the Figure Identifica- 
tion Card as follows: M-2 is a male adult putting on (or taking off) his shirt; M-4 is a stern- 
looking male adult in military uniform with his right hand pointing down; M-7 is a supine male 
adult with blood spots; M-10 is a happy male adult carrying baseball bat and gift box; M-15 
is a tall nonchalant male adult with his right hand in his pants pocket; C-7 is a boy, rear view, 


walking; and A-1 is a cocker spaniel puppy. 


man dead on and floor and can’t believe it, so 
he goes and looks for his wife. He finds his 
wife gone. Then he looks around and finds 
empty glasses and ashes all over the place and 
things generally looking as if there has been 
a very heavy party, a very bright one, then he 
doesn’t know what to make of it. He looks for 
identification and finds that this is the man 
whose name is identified with a friend of his 
wife’s. Then he gets apprehensive and jeal- 
ousy rises up. He says, what’s going on. He 
says... he goes out to investigate in the car... 
I lost track. 


III. Forest. 


S: Of course the idea is to make up a story 
that comes to you instead of making one up. 
Then I guess if you made up one that makes 
an impression on you that is all right too. The 
sun is shining very brightly. The forest is ex- 
tremely thick. This soldier here has just gotten 


out of the Army and he was inspired by the 
glorious beauty before he entered. He is a 
great painter potentially and he was rising, be- 
coming quite well known when he entered the 
Army. Gradually, he became a little more 
frustrated. As time went on he began to lose 
faith and hope and perspective on everything 
and life began to seem one hum-drum incident 
after another and he finally thought, well, the 
beauty had faded from the world forever, and 
he was resigned to just waste his life away 
doing nothing but being in the Army the rest 
of his life which he thought he would be be- 
cause the war had not been on so long so he... 
finally the day comes, the war is ended. He 
gets out and he decides to try to recapture the 
beauty that has been lost so he starts out and 
remembers a forest that he saw in his child- 
hood, which he remembers was one of the most 
inspiring bits of beauty which he had ever seen 
then and since, and he thought that would be 
a wonderful idea if he could find it, so he 
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thought back and said, Ah yes, I remember, so 
he starts out and trudges down the path near 
the place where he used to live and he happens 
to be up near a mountain somewhere, so he 
goes along and follows the path. He comes upon 
this magnificent scene that is so overwhelming 
and so much more beautiful than he remembers 
even seeing at childhood and all the beauty 
comes back to him. He comes in and looks 
around and sees the various shades and bril- 
liance and once again feels like painting. Then 
by the time I get through all that story, I for- 
get what the ending is. I think of the ending 
first. 

EX: Do you know who this soldier is? 

S: This is must a guy; a very sensitive guy 
who enjoys very wonderfully the beauty of 
things and is very sensitive and artistic. Point- 
ing down and looking suddenly very depressed 
and worried at something right in the middle 
of that suggests something, but I can’t think 
what it is, but something that sort of ruins all 
the inspirations that he has conjured up. I 
don’t know what it is that ruins it. I don’t 
know how it turns out. 


IV. Closet. 


S: Here’s an imagination story, I guess. I 
am thinking of some very imaginative story. I 
forgot how it goes. The whole thing represents 
emptiness to me. The thing I thought of on 
emptiness is so full that the two conflict. To 
have fullness and emptiness come together is 
impossible. He is in the closet changing his 
clothes. Wait a minute now, let’s see. I think 
of things like that and say, why would he be 
inside the closet, that’s silly. It knocks the 
whole story to pieces. There isn’t enough back- 
ground there to work with. The guy has been 
asleep in bed. He gets out of bed—he usua!ly 
puts his clothes on the bed when he goes to bed 
so he has them all on the bed and over the bed 
post. He gets up, another day, bright and early. 
My clothes, I’ll put them on. So he is all set 
and dressed. He says so he doesn’t 
look at the room, he just gets dressed. He 
starts to go to the closet. He walks, then he 
looks and says, what’s going on here? No 
clothes. No coats. And he looks out in the room 
and finds nothing there but the bed. He doesn’t 
know what happened so he goes to his door and 
finds it locked, so he goes to the other door and 
finds it locked too, so he runs to the windows 
and finds them locked too and he says, I can’t 
understand that, and he says, I must be dream- 
ing. So he starts yelling for help and there is 
no sound. Then he breaks the window, one of 
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the windows, and jumps out to the ground. He 
finds the front room of his house all furnished 
and everything is still all right in there. He 
goes up to the porch and finds the front door 
locked and he finds people in there so he goes 
in there and he finds his wife in there and some 
guests so he knocks on the door and says, Mary, 
Mary, let me in. She comes to the door quickly. 
She says, why hello, this is your house. He says, 
what’s the matter, I don’t understand my 
house. His wife says, I just decided we’d give 
you a little excitement in life here, you have 


been so bored. I moved all the furniture and 
everything out of your room for a joke while 
you were sleeping. He acts surprised and that’s 


all. 


V. Bedroom. 


S: I can make a very beautiful story out of 
that. I don’t like to tell this type of story. We 
used to play a game like this when I was a kid, 
all the time. To think up all kinds of stories; 
say them off quick as that. Let’s see, there is 
a little boy. His mother hasn’t come out of 
here, her room. She is sleeping very late. It is 
on a Sunday. So he wakes up and finds he is 
very late for Sunday School and wonders what 
is the matter his mother didn’t wake him up; 
take him to Sunday School. He goes and gets 
dressed and he goes and knocks on his mother’s 
door and nobody answers it. He wonders what 
is going on so he opens the door and comes in. 
He says to the dog, what are you doing in this 
room, and the dog says nothing; perhaps be- 
cause dogs can’t talk. The dog is scratching at 
the window and the window is up. He is 
scratching at the window sill. He looks and he 
finds the bed hasn’t been slept in so he goes 
over to the window and he looks out the win- 
dow. There is a deep cliff or ledge, many hun- 
dreds of feet it goes down. He looks down and 
finds his mother. As he looks down out of the 
window he finds his mother on a ledge about 
a hundred and fifty feet down. She has fallen 
close to the edge of the cliff and hit the ledge 
which was right in the middie and she didn’t 
fall all the way. So she is moving and trying 
to get up. He looks and calis to her and there 
is no answer and he rushes and calls and there 
is no one around. His father is out...I forgot 
to figure about the father. He has no father. 
So he looks around and he has got to get his 
mother out of that predicament so he goes and 
looks in and calls to his mother and still no an- 
swer so he rushes and he remembers that there 
is some rope in the garage so he get the rope... 

EX: How does it turn out? 
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S: I don’t know how it turns out. 
EX: What lead to the mother’s finding her- 
self on the ledge? 


S: She wanted to commit suicide. That’s the 
sort of stories I’ve heard so many times. This 
is one of them, kind of dressed up a bit. So far 
I haven’t given anything but stories I have 
heard about. 


There are several “signs” or signifi- 
cant features of this subject’s perform- 
ance on the MAPS test which may be 
noted. Comparison with the list of 
MAPS signs previously cited will reveal 
that there are at least eight signs mani- 
fested by the subject: (1) rejection of 
figures after choice, in the second story; 
(2) changing the characteristics of the 
figures after the story has begun, in the 
first and third stories; (3) actually 
moving the figures on the background, 
in the fifth story; (4) use of characters 
not represented by figures, in the second 
story; (5) going beyond the background 
in the story, in the first and fourth 
stories; (6) introduction of facts or de- 
tails into the background, in the second 
story; (7) expressing awareness of own 
illogicalities, in the second, fourth, and 


fifth stories; and (8) losing or forget- 
ting of the narrative thread, in the sec- 
ond, third, and fifth stories. Although it 
should be stated that no significance, 
either in terms of differential diagnosis 
or individual psychodynamics, is claimed 
for this sign pattern at this time, never- 
theless this particular combination of 
objective performance items suggests 
several possible conclusions about the 
subject. 


SUMMARY 


A preliminary description of a new 
projection personality test, the Make A 
Picture Story (MAPS) test, is present- 
ed. One illustrative case, using the Ror- 
schach, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, and the Make A Picture Story test 
is included. Research on the MAPS test 
is currently in process. As data on 
standardization, validity, relationships 
with other tests, etc., are accumulated 
in sufficient quantity to warrant dis- 
semination, they will be published. In- 
quiries regarding the MAPS test will be 
welcomed. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS IN WORK INTERFERENCE 
FROM PHYSICAL DISABILITY’ 


By MORTON A. SEIDENFELD? 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


RECENTLY Lowman and Seiden- 

feld [2] reported on the psychoso- 

cial effects of poliomyelitis. A more de- 

tailed analysis of certain elements in 

the adjustment of the subjects in this 

study during the years following their 

illness may provide a basis for orienta- 

tion of those who develop poliomyelitis 
and related diseases. 

One aspect of particular interest is 
the effect of interference with work per- 
formance occurring as an aftermath of 
the pathological processes. As pointed 
out by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis [3], about 50 per cent 
of those who develop poliomyelitis are 
unlikely to show evidence of any neu- 
rological or muscular change after re- 
covery is attained. This means that no 
apparent change has taken place in nor- 
mal structure but does not eliminate the 
possibility of some degree of loss in 
functional efficiency resulting from an 
alteration in resistance to psychological 
fatigue or changes in muscle-nerve me- 
tabolism producing physiological fa- 
tigue. These factors or combinations of 
them are not yet clearly understood in 
the normal individual and even less so 
in those who have had changes pro- 
duced through disease. 


1 Read at the Eastern Psychological Associa- 
tion meeting, Atlantic City, April 25, 1947. 

2Special thanks is due Dr. Charles Le- 
Roy Lowman, Mr. J. R. Davidson and Mrs. 
Constance Crail, as well as The Orthopaédic 
Hospital at Los Angeles, for their cooperation 
and assistance in this study. 


The limitations in our knowledge of 
muscle physiology and related psycho- 
logical concomitants in the patient with- 
out apparent alteration in structure or 
function does not prevent us from con- 
sidering those who have visible altera- 
tions in their muscles. From those in 
whom we can see obvious effects of dis- 
ease we may ascertain the capacity of 
a representative sampling to make ad- 
justments on the job. 


METHOD 


The methods used were described in 
a previous article [2]. To summarize, 
91 males and 43 females who had in- 
fantile paralysis and after recovery suc- 
ceeded in securing employment, were 
interviewed by a group of trained hos- 
pital interviewers. These employed pa- 
tients were part of a larger group se- 
cured by a random selection of polio- 
myelitics from the files of the clinic of 
The Orthopaedic Hospital at Los An- 
geles. All of these patients were em- 
ployed but did not include women em- 
ployed as housewives even though it is 
admitted that the physical labor in- 
volved may be fully as trying as regular 
commercial employment. However, the 
opportunities for rest and leisure time, 
as well as the somewhat greater free- 
dom from pressure that may prevail in 
the home, makes this group difficult to 
evaluate properly. A separate study on 
the problems of the poliomyelitic house- 
wife may be undertaken eventually. In 
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passing, it should be noted that “domes- 
tic work in the home” is the means of 
employment reported by 7 per cent of 
the employed women in this study and 
in all of these work interference from 
their disability was reported (See 
Tabie IV). 


FINDINGS 


a. Relationship of degree of physical 
involvement to on-the-job performance. 
Most patients with infantile paralysis 
are ultimately faced with the problem 
of obtaining employment. There is lit- 
tle doubt that this matter occupies a 


TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP OF PHYSICAL INVOLVEMENT TO 
WORK INTERFERENCE RESULTING FROM 
PHYSICAL DISABILITY 

(PER CENT) 
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Involvement (N = 45) 
Physical Involvement 
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No interference 
with work §1 7 2 G 69 
Interference with 
work 27 _ 4 - 31 
Total 78 7 6 9 100 
Males with Severe Involvement 
(N = 45) 
No Interference 
with work 36 2 4 _— 42 
Interference with 
work 40 / 4 9 — 58 
Total 76 ll 13 = 100 
Females with Slight or Moderate 
Involvement (N = 14) 
No Interference 
with work 50 _- - 14 64 
Interference with 
work 36 — _ 36 
Total 86 ~- -- 14 100 
Females with Severe Involvement 
(N = 29) 
No Interference 
work 59 — 3 a 62 
Interference with 
work 24 3 11 — 38 
Total 83 3 14 -- 100 





large part of the adult and late adoles- 
cent patients’ time. In our earlier study 
[2] it was indicated that nearly all of 
the mature patients reported that “get- 
ting a job”, “making enough money” 
and “fear of future security” were their 
most perplexing personal problems. It 
was also pointed out that the degree of 
apparency, (the external visibility of the 
disability) did not greatly interfere 
with employment provided the patient 
possessed the necessary qualifications 
for the job. 

Some question may arise in the minds 
of both the patient and employer re- 
garding the extent to which physical in- 
volvement may affect on-the-job per- 
formance. Inspection of Table I shows 
that even in the presence of relatively 
severe degrees of physical involvement 
most of those who secure employment 
carry on their work without interfer- 
ence from this source. 

Women with severe involvements 
tend to experience less difficulty from 
their disability than the men. As re- 
ported previously [2] women with se- 
vere difficulties requiring the use of or- 
thopedic appliances often experience 
greater difficulty in securing vocational 
opportunities. 

b. Prognosis of employability and 
work-interference resulting from dis- 
ability. From the standpoint of patient 
morale it would be highly advantageous 
if appraisals could be made that would 
indicate potential employability. Such 
prognostications would be of greatest 
value in prevocational and vocational 
orientation and might serve as a stimu- 
lus to recovery. Such orientation assists 
the patient in readjusting to his work 
and protects him against entering voca- 
tional fields in which physical discom- 
fort may lead to job dissatisfaction or 
failure. 

Table II shows that patients whose 
work prognosis called for no restric- 
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tions experienced practically no work 
interference from their disability. 
Among the men considered as suitable 
for employment only in specific types 
of occupations, work interference from 
their disability was experienced more 
often than not. The women in this 
group have somewhat better records. 

There is strong likelihood that a large 
part of these difficulties are due to 
placement errors. While the present in- 
vestigation did not include the on-the- 
job study of patients with restrictions 
in type of employment, nearly every 
worker in the field can cite case after 
case of failure in the placement agency 
or the employer to follow through and 
assign individuals according to their 
physical capabilities. This is a major 
problem in vocational rehabilitation to- 
day. 

Clark D. Bridges [1] recently empha- 
sized the need for more intelligent use 
of prognostic information regarding 
the kind of work the patient can do. If 
the physician sought the advice of one 
competent to indicate the physical re- 
quirements of a job before making his 
recommendations and if the employer 
followed these instructions, two things 
would be accomplished — the patient 


TABLE II 
RELATION OF PROGNOSIS OF EMPLOYABILITY 
(RESTRICTION) TO WORK INTERFERENCE 
RESULTING FROM DISABILITY 











(PER CENT) 
ae te an ee) 
Prognosis of work interference work interference 
Employability None Present Total None Present Total 
Employability 
not restricted 19 2 21 14 -— 14 
Employability 
restricted to 
specific types 
of work 37 4l 78 47 35 82 
Questionable em- 
ployability but 
might work 
for self as 1 1 2 2 4 
Total 56 44 100 63 37 100 
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would be more likely to render an 
effective performance and to remain 
free of pain and physical interference 
in his work. Thus patient and employer 
alike profit. 

c. Job security in relation to work 
interference resulting from disability. 
Those who are of the opinion that in- 
terference resulting from the patient’s 
disability leads him to feel insecure in 
his job will see from Table III that this 
does not seem to be the case. More than 
90 per cent of the men and women in 
this study “felt secure in their jobs” 
even when their disability interfered 
with their work. Spot checks with em- 
ployers indicate that these patients were 
justified in their impressions regarding 
security. 


TABLE III 

RELATION OF FEELINGS OF JOB-SECURITY TO IN- 
TERFERENCE OF DISABILITY IN JOB 

(PER CENT) 





Males Females 
work interference work interference 
None Present Total None Present Total 





Feelings of 

Job Security 53 38 91 61 30 91 
Feelings of 

Job Insecurity 2 7 9 2 7 9 
Total q. 55 45 100 68 87 «100, 








d. Relationship of type of employ- 
ment to work interference from disabil- 
ity. The evidence supplied by 131 of the 
employed men and women in this re- 
port indicate that small business con- 
cerns absorbed about 40 per cent of the 
men while 20 per cent favored large 
corporations and 18 per cent preferred 
to go into business for themselves. 

Women were attracted equally by 
public service positions (over 30 per 
cent) or small business concerns. Large 
public corporations provided employ- 
ment for 16 per cent. The remainder 
either went into business for them- 
selves, worked for friends and relatives 
or went into domestic service. 
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TABLE IV 


RELATIONSHIP OF TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT SE- 
CURED TO WORK INTERFERENCE FROM 
DISABILITY (PER CENT) 


Males Females 
work interference work interference 
None Present Total None Present Total 





corporation 10 10 20 10 7 17 

Public service- 

civil service 7 7 14 23 7 30 

Small business 

concern 25 14 39 14 16 30 

Business for self 11 7 18 7 . 7 

Working for family 

or friends 3 3 . 2 2 

Working in home 

domestic 2 5 7 

Other 2 4 6 7 - 7 
“Total 55 45 100 68 # 37 °&100 


From the standpoint of work inter- 
ference resulting from their disability, 
Table IV shows that for the men the 
small business concern or being in busi- 
ness for one’s self is least likely to pro- 
duce discomfort. In all other types of 
employment, difficulties resulting from 
disabilities are on a chance basis. Wom- 
en appear to be better off in civil or pub- 
lic service jobs or in business for them- 
selves. Otherwise the likelihood of work 
interference is the same as for the men. 


These figures are some indication that 
correct placement in terms of work 
prognosis may yield less work interfer- 
ence on the job and more efficient utili- 
zation of the patient’s efforts. This sug- 
gests the need for on-the-job check-up 
of the patient and reassignment to a 
more suitable type of work when inter- 
ference from physical factors occurs. 

The individual who reports that his 
disability creates interference with his 
work is, in a sense, still suffering from 
his illness and requires the same con- 
sideration he received when he was 
acutely ill. His employment should be 
investigated by a rehabilitation special- 
ist trained in placement of the physi- 
cally handicapped and the analysis of 


jobs in relation to orthopedic limita- 
tions. 

Such an analysis would result in the 
correction of the disability-produced 
work interference through one of three 
procedures. First, when incorrectly as- 
signed, the patient needs reassignment. 
Second, physical limitations may be 
corrected through surgical or medical 
treatment not previously considered in 
the light of vocational needs. A third 
possibility is that the patient may be 
experiencing pain and work interfer- 
ence that is not a direct result of actual 
organic pathology but due rather to psy- 
chosomatic maladjustment requiring the 
attention of one skilled in this field of 
medicine. Whatever the cause, the prob- 
lem must be met through intelligent ap- 
praisal of the worker and his job, fol- 
lowed up by provision of the appropri- 
ate medical, psychological or vocational 
solution. 

e. Average weekly earnings in re- 
lation to work interference from physi- 
cal disability. Table V shows the dis- 


TABLE V 


RELATION OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS TO 
WoRK INTERFERENCE RESULTING FROM 
DISABILITY (PER CENT) 


Males Females 
Weekly work interference 
Earnings* 


work interference 
None Present Total None Present Total 


$0-$7 3 3 


8- 13 6 10 16 14 9 23 
14- 19 11 3 14 7 14 21 
20- 25 11 10 21 23 7 30 
26- 31 7 5 12 6 5 10 
32 and over 21 13 34 12 2 14 
Total 56 44 100 63 37 100 





*Earnings indicated above were obtained during the 
period just prior to and during the earliest part of the 
war and do not reflect the war-time earnings of this 
group. 


tribution of weekly earnings in terms of 
the effect of work interference. Among 
the men who reported “no interference” 
from their disability, the average earn- 
ings per week were $21.58. The women 
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in this category averaged $21.13. Those 
who reported “work interference” among 
the males averaged $22.13, while the fe- 
males with this problem earned an av- 
erage of $18.75. These averages are ac- 
tually minimal averages since it was 
necessary to assume a “ceiling” on the 
weekly earning capacity of $37.00 be- 
cause the salary schedule originally used 
did not allow for averages beyond this 
point. It should be borne in mind spe- 
cifically that the salary levels indicated 
here are those of the prewar and early 
war period, since the basic data was ac- 
cumulated during the period 1940-41. 
These salaries are undoubtedly pitched 
at a lower level than was true during 
the war years. A follow-up study based 
on war-time earnings is being conduct- 
ed. Those who are of the opinion that 
even for this period the salaries are low 
may be right. However, if we can ac- 
cept the data on earnings compiled by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica Yearbooks, 
1939-42, from the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor statistics, those salaries are at the 
average level for the period. 

It appears that work interferences 
from disabilities did not prevent men 
from earning as much or more than 
those who reported relative freedom 
from this annoyance. The women, how- 
ever, were not quite so fortunate and 
when troubled by factors resulting from 
their physical limitations tended to 
show an average decrease in earning 
power equivalent to about 12.5 per cent 
of their actual average weekly wage. 
This may be due in part to a tendency 
for women to accept employment at a 
relatively lower pay level than men. 
Perhaps those with physical restrictions 
make less effort to get the better paying 
positions. 

Whatever the cause, here again we 
see a need for closer follow-up and cor- 
rection of malplacement of patients to 
the end that earnings may be adequate 
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and the effect of physical restrictions 
minimized. 

f. The relation of surgical and other 
medical treatment to work interference 
from disability. Table VI records the 
distribution of the expressions of pa- 
tients regarding the role which they felt 
completed surgery or other medical 
treatment played in securing employ- 
ment in relation to the presence or ab- 
sence of work interference from their 
disability. 


TABLE VI 
RELATION OF PATIENT’S VIEWS REGARDING THE 
ROLE OF COMPLETED SUGREGY OR TREATMENT 


IN SECURING EMPLOYMENT AND WORK 
INTERFERENCE RESULTING FROM 
DISABILITY (PER CENT) 


Patients views re- 

rarding role of 

completed sur- 

l’emales 


Males 
work interference 


gery or treat- 


ment in secur- work interference 


ing employment None Present Total None Present Total 
Improve voca- 

tional opportu- 

nities 36 36 72 ) 81 
Did not alter 

opportunities 8 5 13 7 7 14 
No treatment or 

surgery 3 1 { 5 
Don’t know one 

way or other 8 3 ll 

Total 55 45 100 62 38 100 


Seventy-two per cent of the men and 
81 per cent of the women were of the 
opinion that surgery and medical treat- 
ment improved their vocational outlook. 
About 12 to 14 per cent held that these 
procedures had not altered their voca- 
tional opportunities. Less than 5 per 
cent had failed to avail themselves or 
did not require such care. 

In this connection it should be kept 
in mind that the patient with poliomye- 
litis requires a great deal of physical 
therapy as a regular part of treatment. 
In our group under investigation this 
was particularly true since so many of 
them had residual paralysis. 
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Table VII shows the response of our 
study-group of employed patients with 
regard to their willingness to undergo 
required surgical intervention to im- 
prove their status. 

Apparently work interference in it- 
self does not greatly enhance the drive 
of the patient to have further surgery 
performed. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
men and women were willing to have 
further surgery if it would improve 
their condition, regardless of whether 
their disability interfered with their 
work or not. More than 43 per cent of 
the men and 28 per cent of the women 
would not accept further surgery even 
if it would remove disability interfer- 
ence. The balance would accept sur- 
gery only if very necessary. 


TABLE VII 
RELATION OF WILLINGNESS TO UNDERGO FUR- 
THER SURGERY IN RELATION TO WORK IN- 
TERFERENCE RESULTING FROM DISABIL- 
ITY (PER CENT) 








undergo further Males Females 
surgery to im- work interference work interference 
prove condition None Present Total None Present Total 











Yes 19 18 37 26 16 42 
Only if very 

necessary 12 8 20 23 7 30 
No 24 19 43 14 14 28 
tol 8=©=©=—C CO lCiOCCiaSCk 





It is not surprising to find a number 
who are resistant to further surgery, 
since this may result in long months of 
convalescence in which remunerative 
work will probably be impossible. They 
are afraid to jeopardize their economic 
future. What is surprising is that there 
are so many, even among those without 
trouble from their disability, who are 
willing to risk their economic security. 
There is good reason to believe, from 
the experience of Dr. Lowman and oth- 
ers, that the assistance which has been 
made available through the National 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to- 
ward meeting the cost of such surgical 
procedures has done much to encour- 
age them to obtain such additional sur- 
gery as the orthopedist considered nec- 
essary. 

One may justifiably query whether 
this is not due in part to a willingness to 
shed their responsibilities and return to 
the hospital for a time. This may be 
true in an occasional individual who is 
making a poor adjustment to normal 
living. As yet we have no objective evi- 
dence on this matter. Adjustment both 
on the job and socially has been good 
generally. The subjective evidence seems 
to support the opinion that further sur- 
gery or medical care is seldom sought 
as an ego-saving measure. 

g. Relation of the adequacy of social 
life to work interference from disabil- 
ity. Most of the employed patients ap- 
pear to lead adequate social lives. The 
presence of sufficient disability to affect 
their work produces some effect on 
their social life as well, but hardly of 
sufficient proportions to be considered 
important in the males. Among the fe- 
males about 21 per cent are leading 
meager social lives and about half of 
these patients suffer in their vocational 
endeavors because of interference from 
their physical limitations. 


TABLE VIII 


RELATION OF ADEQUACY OF SOCIAL LIFE TO 
WoRK INTERFERENCE RESULTING FROM 
DISABILITY (PER CENT) 














Males Females 
Social Life work interference work interference 
None Present Total None Present Total 
None or meager 2. j r ry oo 9. Ag 12 21 
Normal 54 40 94 53 26 79 
Total 56 COAAs“‘<‘z“OCSCOSSSSC«WNO 





The measure of the adequacy of social 
life used has been the patient's own ap- 
praisal of what seemed adequate and 
satisfying to him. If the patient feels 
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that his social life is meager or inade- 
quate, we must recognize this as a prob- 
lem. If, on the other hand, he is satis- 
fied socially, that is the best criterion of 
personal social satisfaction. Since rap- 
port throughout was excellent, there 
seems little doubt of the validity of the 
appraisal. 

As so few are experiencing difficulty 
in adjustment socially or vocationally, 
there seems to be justification for our 
assumption that there is no unusual 
need for such patients to seek subter- 
fuge measures, such as surgery, to re- 
move them from their ordinary sphere 
of life. 

h. The attitudes of the employed pa- 
tient toward the future in relation to 
work interference resulting from dis- 
ability. “Enthusiasm” and “optimism” 
toward the future characterize the em- 
ployed patients included in this study. 
In many of the listed attitudes there 
was little difference between those who 
had and those who had not experienced 
interference from their physical disabil- 
ity. 

Table IX shows that “optimistic” and 
“enthusiastic” attitudes toward the fu- 
ture are reduced by the presence of 


TABLE IX 


THE ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYED PATIENTS TOWARD 
THE FUTURE IN RELATIONSHIP TO INTER- 
FERENCE WITH WORK RESULTING FROM 

THEIR DISABILITY (PER CENT) 


"Males" 


Attitude toward work interference work interference 





the future None Present Total None Present Total 
Enthusiastic .13 #11 2 2 7 35 
Optimistic 27 17 44 21 14 35 
Indifferent 7 6 13 2 2 
Resigned 7 4 11 2 9 11 
Embittered- 

disgusted 1 1 2 - 2 
Discouraged- 

bewildered -—- 1 1 3 3 
Worried- 

frightened 2 4 6 5 5 10 
Pessimistic — als on ot 2 2 
Total Te ee ee ee 
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work interference while a “resigned” 
attitude is increased by this factor. In 
spite of this, however, the vast major- 
ity of patients troubled with work inter- 
ferences originating in their physical 
status are much more frequently “opti- 


mistic” and “enthusiastic” than “re- 
signed” or “embittered and discour- 
aged”’. 

One is always troubled in interpret- 
ing the significance of the “optimism” 
and “enthusiasm” expressed by patients 
with physical handicaps. Frequently 
this is considered to be a euphoric re- 
action. This is probably not true. Rath- 
er, these attitudes may be considered to 
represent the determination of the pa- 
tient to make the best of his physical 
situation. Seldom is this “optimism” 
and “enthusiasm” excessive, and quali- 
tatively it is about at the level that is 
found on subjective questioning of a 
normal individual encountering new 
problems be feels he can handle success- 
fully. 


CONCLUSION 


This is a study of 91 males and 43 
females who had poliomyelitis and ulti- 
mately recovered sufficiently to return 
to normal living, succeeded in attaining 
vocational placement, and are carrying 
on their work in some instances in spite 
of interference resulting from their 
physical disability. 

The results of this study are, of 
course, merely indicative of what oc- 
curred in one group of patients. We 
cannot generalize too freely from them 
but we can stress the apparent capacity 
of these patients to carry on effectively 
on a job in spite of their limitations and 
the stresses on them. The evidence con- 
tained in this study at least permits us 
to urge more adequate follow-up of the 
patient after job placement to the end 
that factors producing work interfer- 
ence be corrected by job reassignment, 
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medical or surgical treatment, or psy- 
chotherapy to correct psychosomatic 
difficulties. 


Emphasis is placed upon what can be 
done to reduce work interference pro- 
duced by physical trauma and to point 
out the necessity for a more closely co- 
ordinated program for (a) the early de- 
tection of physical changes which are 
likely to produce work interference, (b) 
the selection of vocational programs de- 
signed to minimize the occurrence of 
such interfering factors, (c) the neces- 
sity for periodic checks to ascertain the 
appropriateness of the vocational situa- 
tion of the individual in terms of satis- 
factory physical and mental adjustment, 


(d) the correction of existing errors in 
placement or in utilization of the pa- 
tient’s assets, and (e) retraining of pa- 
tients where necessary to reduce work 
interference in the interest of increas- 
ing efficiency and job placement. 
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A CODING SYSTEM FOR MMPI PROFILE 


CLASSIFICATION’ 


By STARKE R. HATHAWAY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


R SOME time there has been a 

need for a more efficient method of 
classifying Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality profiles. Certain problems of 
behavior such as, for example, alcohol- 
ism, are likely to be symptomatic of ba- 
sic personality patterns represented by 
several different profile types. If one 
averages the profile scale values ob- 
tained in such symptomatic groups, de- 
finitive information may be lost. A 
complete analysis should include both 
the averages and some kind of inter- 
scale variability study. 

In the development of the MMPI 
scales, the particular scale has been 
stressed rather than the profile. This 
was in part due to the fact that the 
scales were serially derived, making it 
impossible to speak of profiles in earlier 
work. It has been common practice, 
however, for the experienced users of 
the inventory to evaluate profiles rather 
than separate scales. No one has seri- 
ously doubted the general validity of 
this profile approach but experimental 
verification or even simple transmission 
of one person’s experience to another 
has been nearly impossible from lack of 
“profile language.” 

Gough [2], Harris [3], Meehl [5] 
and Schmitt [6] have all presented clini- 
cal data of profile-descriptive type, but 
their descriptions were very hard to ap- 


1 Data used in this paper were in part ob- 
tained through facilities provided by a Gradu- 
ate School Research Grant. 
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ply to a particular profile and it would 
be a real problem for another investi- 
gator to locate in his files the profiles 
most nearly fitting the descriptions. 

Du Mas [1] has discussed the prob- 
lems of profile analysis and concludes, 
among other points, “If prediction or 
diagnosis is to be maximally good, both 
intensity and pattern must be operative 
in a profile.” 

The coding system presented here ex- 
presses intensity and pattern but effects 
a compromise between too much detail 
on scale elevation and equally undesir- 
able detail as to profile shape. If either 
elevation or shape is too fully expressed, 
the nine clinical scales of the MMPI 
provide an unusually cumbersome num- 
ber of classes. On the contrary, one 
must preserve enough detail to include 
the “type” information that may later 
be found in the profiles. 

From the code to be presented, one at 
once knows for any coded profile all 
scales that deviate farther upward than 
a standard score of 54. These are listed 
in order of their deviation magnitude 
with the most extreme first and others 
in succession. A mark is also provided 
to show the point at which this descend- 
ing series of scale values crosses the 70 
line. Following the listed high points a 
dash initiates a list of the low points 
which are in order from lowest upward 
to standard score 46. No specific indi- 
cation is provided for variation of scales 
within the range of the middle nine 
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TABLE I 
HYPOTHETICAL PROFILE DATA AND CODES 
Scale ok. ae. a. oe Se Ma Code 
Scale No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 9 
A 65 70 75 54 46 40 55 53 45 32'17-69 
B 48 64 50 72 65 54 63 63 54 4'5278- 
C 45 44 47 52 40 50 48 52 54 —521 


standard score points (T = 46 to 54 in- 
clusive). 

The first step in classification is the 
substitution of number digits for the 
nine scale symbols. The Hs scale be- 
comes scale one, D becomes two and so 
on across the profile ending with Ma 
represented by the number nine. Using 
these numbers to refer to the scales, one 
may begin to write the code for a par- 
ticular profile. 


Consider the hypothetical profile that 
would result from the T scores of A: in 
Table I. The code for this profile would 
be 32'17-69. This code is obtained by 
writing first the code number of the 
highest score and successively the num- 
bers of the next highest down to (but 
not including) a T value of 54. When 
these numbers have been written they 
are followed with a dash. The number 
of the scale with lowest T score is 
written next followed by the numbers 
of successively higher scale values until 
a T of 46 is reached. Numbers of scales 
having T values of 46 to 54 inclusive 
are not written. Finally, a prime is 
placed after the number of the last of 
the high scales that has a T value of 70 
or more. 

Consider next the profile represented 
by B in Table I. The code for this is 
4'5278-. In this case, the underlining 
(to avoid hand setting italic numbers 
may be used for printing material) in- 
dicates that the four scales are equal or 
proceed in a sequence differing by only 
one point. There are no scale values be- 
low a T score of 46 so no values appear 


to the right of the dash. 

Table I example C presents still an- 
other possibility. The code for these 
data is -521. The code shows Mf to be 
the lowest point with Hs and D equal 
or within one point. 

Finally, if the ? or the L has a T 
value greater than or equal to 70 or if 
the F has a T value greater than or 
equal to 80, a large X is placed after 
the code to indicate the probable inva- 
lidity of the profile. (The K score [4], 
if it is used at all, is assumed to have 
been used in obtaining the T values 
themselves. ) 


For filing coded profiles a card index 
is prepared with blank 3 by 5 index 
cards having five tab positions. On nine 
of these index cards having the extreme 
left tab, the numbers 1 to 9 are printed. 
Behind each of these nine cards are 
placed eight cards, with index tabs in 
the second from left position carrying 
the eight possible pairs of digits. For 
example, behind the index card with 1 
there will be index cards 12; 13; 14; 
15; 16; 17; 18; 19. (An 11 is not a 
possible combination.) The index to 
this point requires 81 index cards. For 
further separation seven cards with 
middle tabs could be placed behind each 
of the 72 second position tab cards. For 
example, behind the 12 card there would 
be cards marked 123; 124; 125; 126; 
127; 128; 129. If the file were extended, 
still more tabular cards could be insert- 
ed. These would have fourth position 
tabs and carry four numbers. Behind 
the 123 card would be placed 1234; 
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1235; 1236; 1237; 1238; 1239. Such in- 
dex subdivision would require a very 
large number .of tabular cards and no 
ordinary file of profiles will need so 
complete subdivision. Our experience 
indicates that it is best to complete the 
second position cards and insert only a 
few of the third or fourth position 
cards to separate larger packs of code 
cards as they accumulate. The degree 
of “fineness” in subdivision by index 
cards will then depend upon the fre- 
quency of certain rough groups of coded 
profile types. 

To prepare codes for filing, the code 
is written in the upper left corner of 
lined 3 by 5 cards. The name, sex and 
other identification referring to the 
original profile is placed in the upper 
right corner. Other data may be writ- 
ten on the lower faces of the cards. 
Finally the cards are filed in the pre- 
pared index. A code such as 4-21 would 
be placed behind the index card marked 
4. Filing is done only with reference to 
the numbers to the left of the dash. 
Cards with no coded high or low point 
are coded “—” only and placed behind 
a first position tab index card marked 
“_”. Cards with only low points may 
be similarly placed after serial arrange- 
ment in terms of the low point code, or 
if research on low points is intended, a 
separate index file should be prepared 
as described above except that the index 
numbers should be preceded by a “~”. 
When such a low point file is used, all 
coded profiles having both low and high 
coded scales should be recorded on a 
“low” as well as a “high” card. On the 
“low” card the code can be written back- 
wards. For example, the code of Table 
I would be written —69;32'17 on the 
“low file’ card. These low file cards 
should be indexed exclusively with ref- 
erence to the low points. They are at 
once identifiable by the semicolon as du- 
plicate cards with a high point file card. 
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As soon as a number of profiles have 
been coded and filed, one has various 
data available. The number of code 
cards behind each first position index 
card shows the frequency of occurrence 
of each scale as a high point. Similarly 
the number of cards behind each of the 
second position tab cards shows the fre- 
quency of all the combinations of two 
high points. Other such possibilities for 
profile analysis are apparent. Frequency 
tables of these types as found among 
the MMPI normative cases will soon be 
published to afford a comparison with 
data observed elsewhere. 

One may wish to select out of a file 
all the available profiles that are simi- 
lar to a particular example. To do this 
the referent profile is first coded. The 
index will at once yield any identically 
coded profiles. Usually, because of the 
great variety of profile shapes and ele- 
vations, there will be few if any of such 
identical codes. One may next write 
variants of the referent code making 
any changes he feels will not materially 
affect the basic pattern. Each variant 
is checked in the index until such con- 
cessions to variation have provided as 
many cases as seem reasonably similar. 

To serve as an example, the mild psy- 
choneurosis averaged profile as given by 
Gough [2] has the code 132’ 6478-. This 
code indicates that the typical mild psy- 
choneurosis profile is characterized by 
two plateaus of higher values. The triad 
Hs, D and Hy are at 70 or above and 
another four scales Pd, Pa, Pt and Sc 
are nearly equal at a lower level. There 
were no scales below 46. 

In matching this profile one may set 
up criteria permitting variation enough 
to obtain reasonably similar profiles un- 
til the differences become experimental- 
ly intolerable. 

To further illustrate, a file of 681 
“normal” profiles yields eight with codes 
beginning 123, four with 132 and three 
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with 231. Some of these have several 
of the four scales, 6, 7, 8 or 9 and most 
have some low scales. The 15 cases 
probably represent the best available 
group of profiles among these normals 
that could be considered at all compar- 
able to Gough’s “mild neurotics.” The 
averaged profile, however, may have 
partly obscured the patterning of the 
curves on neurotic patients. If a sum- 
mary of the code types from which the 
averages were obtained was available, it 
might be possible to extend the search 
for similar profiles more widely. 
Using the above system there is place 
for one more scale that could be called 
0. This would greatly extend the num- 
ber of classes but profiles without the 
extra scale (or profiles disregarding any 
one of the scales) can be matched by 
writing their codes (the number assign- 
ments to the scales should never be 
changed) assuming the missing scale to 
have any acceptable position in the code. 
For example, most MMPI profiles of 
the normative groups do not have Mf 
items. Codes on these will never have 
the number 5. Suppose such a profile to 
be represented by the code 46—. One 
may look for similar profiles among an 
indexed assortment of profiles that do 
have the Mf under the 46— and variants 
with other scales but always omitting 5. 
This would force any matched profile to 
have an Mf between 45 and 55. On the 
other hand, one may wish to disregard 
the value of Mf. In this case one could 
also look under 546~-, 456~-, 465-, and 
variants using other scales among the 


high points. For such profile matching 
the low points may be disregarded or of 
course they may be specified in any de- 
sired way. 


SUMMARY 


An MMPI profile coding system that 
provides an approach to pattern-inten- 
sity analysis is presented. The codes re- 
tain much of the original information 
but effect a simplification that seems a 
good compromise with too great diver- 
sity at one extreme and oversimplifica- 
tion with loss of information at the 
other. The coded profiles may be in- 
dexed and filed. The file provides an im- 
mediate reference for profile elevation 
and shape frequencies among given 
classes of subjects. 
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Books 


GIBSON, JAMES G. (Ed.) Motion picture test- 
ing and research. AAF Aviation Psychology 
Program Research Report No. 7. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 
xi + 267. 


The tasks of pilots, bombardiers, navigators 
and gunners all involve the perception of mo- 
tion. The use of motion picture aptitude tests 
was therefore suggested early in the AAF 
Aviation Psychology Program, and research 
on film tests was carried out by a special unit. 
In this hitherto unexplored field, many basic 
research problems in visual perception had to 
be attacked in connection with the accomplish- 
ment of the immediate practical task. This vol- 
ume reports fundamental research of perma- 
nent value to psychology, and applications to 
the production and use of a variety of aptitude 
and achievement tests. 


GILBERT, G. M. Nuremberg diary. New York: 
Farrar, Straus, 1947. Pp. 471. 


As prison psychologist during the Nurem- 
berg trials of the Nazi leaders, Dr. Gilbert kept 
a detailed account of his daily contacts with 
each of the indicted men. The intimate sket- 
ches, with verbatim conversations, give clear 
and psychologically sensitive pictures of once- 
haughty men breaking down in their varied 
ways under the humiliation of defeat and 
trial. It is a personal document of unusual in- 
terest. 


Hopsss, NICHOLAS (Ed.) Psychological re- 
search on flexible gunnery training. AAF 
Aviation Psychology Program Research Re- 
port No. 11. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947: Pp. viii + 508. 


At the outset of World War II, there was 
little appreciation of the perceptual and mo- 
tor complexity of the aerial gunner’s task: 
firing from a moving base at a moving target 


in three dimensional space, with speed elements 
inconceivable on the ground. From 1942 to 
1945, an organization of psychologists attacked 
all elements of this problem, including job 
analysis, selection, achievement measurement, 
training devices and curricula, the psychobiol- 
ogy of equipment, and the attitudes and ad- 
justments of gunners. This volume reports 
achievements and techniques that can be ap- 
plied to other complex military, industrial, and 
educational problems. 


JERSILD, ARTHUR T. Child psychology. (Third 
Ed.) New York: Prentice Hall, 1947. Pp. 
xi + 623. 


Jersild’s third edition brings his widely used 
textbook up to date. As before, his viewpoint 
is eclectic and research-oriented. There is a 
minimum of opinion and interpretation, and 
a maximum of citing the results of research 
which, in general, are capably reported, well 
integrated, and written in readable style. 
Many sections have been rewritten completely. 
The chapter bibliographies are extensive, with 
many references to literature since 1940, the 
date of the last edition. There is some increase 
in emphasis on the interrelationships of vari- 
ous aspects of development, and on the impact 
of cultures upon the child. On the other hand, 
there is little attention paid to the dynamic 
and clinical aspects of child development, so 
that the chapters on motor, social and intel- 
lectual growth are much more adequate than 
are those dealing with the child’s personality 
and adjustments. 


KILLINGER, GEORGE G. (Ed.) The psychobio- 
logical program of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. Applied Psychology Mono- 
graphs No. 12. Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. 351. 


Psychologists and psychiatrists worked to- 
gether in the Merchant Marine from 1942 to 
1946 in an integrated program involving se- 
lection, training, mental health, morale, and 
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rehabilitation. This report, one of the major 
contributions of the psychological war serv- 
ices, presents the wide variety of problems, 
programs and procedures. The psychobiologi- 
cal programs at each of the five Maritime 
Service training schools are described. Special 
research chapters are concerned with a per- 
sonality inventory, a multiple-choice Ror- 
schach, prediction of success in training, the 
characteristics of seamen and officers, special 
problems of 16- and 17-year-olds, literacy, 
leadership selection and training, mental hy- 
giene activities, follow-up studies, and statis- 
tical records. 


MERRILL, MAup A. Problems of child delin- 
quency. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 
Pp. xxiii + 408. 


Dr. Merrill has given us an admirable blend 
of the clinical and statistical methods for the 
study of delinquents. The warmth and under- 
standing of her approach is never obscured by 
the wealth of data (69 tables) that confirm 
some and refute many conceptions of delin- 
quency. Statistically, 300 consecutive juvenile 
court cases were compared to a control group 
matched for age, sex, and home neighborhood. 
Both groups were followed up after five years. 
Clinically, the children were studied as indi- 
viduals, with the use of a wide range of tech- 
niques: tests, interviews, wishes, projective 
and play methods, and studies of the social 
frames of reference. Twenty-five individual 
case studies are reported in detail. The con- 
clusions emphasize the individual adjustments 
of the children in the social setting, resorting 
to makeshift satisfactions when acceptable 
ones are blocked. Delinquency is found to be 
purposive and goal-directed. The book is a 
“must” for students of clinical psychology, 
rich in its material on normal child and ado- 
lescent personalities as well as delinquent ones. 


WICKERT, FREDERIC (Ed.) Psychological re- 
search on problems of redistribution. AAF 
Aviation Psychology Program Research Re- 
port No. 14. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. Pp. vii + 298. 


In the Air Forces, “redistribution” meant 
the examination and reassignment to new du- 
ties of flying personnel who had completed 
tours of combat duty overseas. Psychological 
units located at Redistribution Stations de- 
veloped and used some aptitude tests as an aid 
to reassignment, and carried out numerous re- 





search studies on the combat experiences of 
the men, and of the effect of combat on them. 
The volume reports work on the selection of 
instructors, combat leadership, the validation 
of tests by combat criteria, the measurement 
of anxiety reaction to combat, the effects of 
combat on men, and the interests and pref- 
erences of returned personnel. The studies of 
instructor selection, of leadership, and of anx- 
iety have implications for further research and 
use in civilian life. 


TESTS 


Army General Classification Test. First Civil- 
ian Edition. Adult. 1 form. Pin-punch or 
IBM scoring. 40 (50) min. Manual. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Ill., 1947. 


The AGCT is now released for civilian use. 
Two formats are supplied: IBM machine scor- 
ing, and a self-scoring form in a bound book- 
let of 18 step-down sheets employing a re- 
placeable pin-punch answer sheet similar to 
the familiar Kuder. Planned as a test of adult 
learning ability, it uses three types of items, 
arranged in spiral-omnibus form. Verbal com- 
prehension is measured by vocabulary, quan- 
titative reasoning by arithmetic problems, and 
spatial thinking by block counting. No part 
scores are obtained. The reliability of the totai 
score is about .95. Information is given con- 
cerning its correlations (.27 to .40) with suc- 
cess in several army training courses. Interpre- 
tation is effected by converting raw scores to 
AGCT standard scores and percentiles. A chart 
gives the mean and range of scores for each 
of 125 civilian occupations. The occupational 
data may be misinterpreted dangerously by 
poorly trained users, as no indication is given 
of the much higher predictive value of the 
test for some occupations than for others. The 
manual’s statement that scores “will indicate 
aptitude for learning the majority of civilian 
occupations” seems unjustified in the light of 
known low validities. Let us hope that this 
test will escape many of the abuses that the 
Army Alpha suffered after World War I! 


Farnsworth Dichotomous Test for Color Blind- 
ness, by D. Farnsworth. All ages. Individu- 
al test. 1 form. (2) min. Rack, color caps, 
score sheets, manual. Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., 1947. 


For industrial, military, and other uses, a 
color blindness test is needed to detect the 
functionally color blind, without the excessive 
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number of false positives obtained by the Ishi- 
hara and similar tests. In the Farnsworth test, 
the subject arranges 15 small color samples “in 
order,” beginning with a reference sample 
(blue). The score is either passing or failing. 
In a sample of 2146 males, 119 or 5.5 per cent 
were detected as color blind. By means of a 
chart, some differentiation between protanopes 
(red blind), deuteranopes (green blind), and 
tritanopes (blue blind) is possible. The test 
does not intend to select workers for excellence 
in color vision, as required for some specialized 
jobs, but only to detect the grossly deficient. 


Memory-For-Designs Test, by F. Graham and 
B. Kendall. Older children-adult. Individual 
test. 1 form: (10) min. Design cards, scor- 
ing sheets. Department of Neuropsychiatry, 
Washington University, 640 S. Kingshigh- 
way, St. Louis, Mo., 1946. 


The materials for this clinical test consist of 
15 design cards, and sheets containing speci- 
mens for scoring. Evidence obtained by an ex- 
perimental study (J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 41, 303-314) suggests that this test is a 
valuable addition to a battery for the Giagnosis 
of organic brain damage. 


Personnel Classification Test, by A. G. Wes- 
man. High school, college, adult. 1 form. 28 
(38) min. Manual, key. Psychological Corp- 
oration, New York, N. Y., 1947. 


Intended primarily for industrial and busi- 
ness use, this short general ability test yields 
three scores: verbal, numerical and total. Part 
I consists of 40 multiple-choice verbal analogies 
items, in which the first and fourth terms of 
the analogy must be chosen, with the second 
and third terms given. Part II contains 20 
arithmetic computation items. Reliabilities 
range from .77 for 93 college freshmen, to .92 
for 97 life insurance salesmen. Norms are sup- 
plied for several educational and occupational 
groups. “Validity” is indicated by the corres- 
pondence of test scores with educational level 
and with another group intelligence test, and 
by data showing a relationship to supervisors’ 
ratings of chain store clerks. The manual stres- 
ses the value of the separate verbal and nu- 
merical scores for occupational placement. 


SRA Non-Verbal Form, by R. N. McMurry 
and J. E. King. High school-college. 1 form. 
Hand scoring or IBM. 10 (15) min. Manual. 
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Science Research Associates, Chicago, III., 


1947. 


This is a brief nonverbal intelligence test of 
60 items. The items are all of one form (to se- 
lect the “most different” one of five pictures), 
but involve two types of tasks: pictured logi- 
cal relationships, and geometrical relation- 
ships. The format, scoring methods, and in- 
terpretative tables are uniform with the SRA 
Verbal Form (see below), and a common man- 
ual serves the two tests. The reliability is 
stated as .85. The test will be a useful supple- 
ment to verbal mental ability tests. 


SRA Primary Mental Abilities, by L. L. Thur- 
stone and T. G. Thurstone. Ages 11-17. 1 
form. 26 (44) min. Manual, profile sheet. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, III, 
1947. 


This test measures five of the Thurstone 
factors that seem most significant for school 
accomplishment: verbal-meaning, space, rea- 
soning, number, and word-fluency. It is essen- 
tially a shortened and simplified version of the 
Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities. 
Scoring is accomplished rapidly by a carbon- 
transfer answer sheet that is inserted in the 
step-down pages of the test booklet. A profile 
chart permits the student to plot his score on 
each ability and on the total, and to express 
the results in terms of percentiles and quo- 
tients. An unusual feature, the wisdom of 
which will be questioned by many psycholo- 
gists, is the explanation to the student of his 
own PMA profile in terms of educational and 
occupational potentialities. 


SRA Reading Record, by G. T. Buswell. High 
school-college. 1 form. 28 (40) min. Manual, 
profile chart. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, IIl., 1947. 


This upper-level reading test is printed as 
a booklet of ten step-down sheets, with a re- 
placeable pin-punch self-scoring answer pad. 
The ten parts measure rate of reading, com- 
prehension by memory, paragraph meaning, 
directory comprehension, map-table-graph 
reading, advertisement reading, index usage, 
technical vocabulary, sentence meaning, and 
general vocabulary. A total comprehension 
score is obtained from the last nine tests. The 
reliability of the total score is .93, and of the 
parts .75 to .96, for 1000 ninth and eleventh 
grade students. Percentile norms are based on 
a national sample of 3500 students in grades 
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8 to 13. The test’s greatest value is for use in 
surveys to discover deficiencies in reading 
skill, to be followed by a remedial program. 


SRA Verbal Form, by T. G. Thurstone and L. 
L. Thurstone. High school-college. 1 form. 
Hand scoring or IBM. 15 (20) min. Manual. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, IIL, 
1947. 


A brief verbal group intelligence test, con- 
taining 84 items of four types. Two scores are 
obtained as well as a total: an L-score based 
on same-opposite and active-vocabulary items, 
and a Q-score based on arithmetic problems 
and number series. The whole-test reliability 
is given as .91, and the reliability of the L- 
and Q-scores as .92 and .91, on undefined 
groups. Scores may be interpreted in terms of 
percentile ranks, I. Q.’s, and stanines. A “job 
chart” gives the mean and interquartile range 
of test scores for 150 major occupations. The 
hand-scoring form is provided with an ingen- 
ious self-scoring grid using carbon paper, 
which eliminates the use of a key. Although 
no evidence of validity is given in the manual, 
the experience and qualifications of the authors 
give assurance of a scholarly product. The for- 
mat is more convenient than are most other 
tests of this sort. A wide use may be predicted 
for the many applications requiring a brief 
verbal ability measure. 


Stenographic Proficiency Test, by H. G. Sea- 
shore and G. K. Bennett. Commercial H. S. 
graduates. 1 form. (45) min. Phonograph 
records, manual. Psychological Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., 1946 


Commercial letters, without technical words, 
were dictated by a typical business voice and 
phonograph recordings made. There are two 
forms of the test, essentially equivalent. Five 
letters appear in each form: two are short and 
slow, two are medium in length and average in 
speed, and one is long and rapid. Sale is re- 
stricted to business firms for use in selecting 
employees and measuring their present staff. 
Two types of recordings are available; trans- 
cription size (five letters on one side of a rec- 
ord which plays continuously for fifteen min- 
utes) and standard size (five letters appear on 
three sides of standard 12-inch recordings). 
Manual describes administration of the test 
and three suggested ways of scoring and in- 
terpreting the test. A summary chart to facili- 
tate scoring is provided. 


Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, For Ages 
5 and 6, by T. G. Thurstone and L. L. Thur- 
stone. Ages 5-6. 1 form. (60) min., in 2 
periods. Manual. Science Research Associ- 
ates, Chicago, IIl., 1946. 


A series of picture tests with oral directions 
measure factors of verbal-meaning, perceptual- 
speed, quantitative, motor, and space abilities. 
In the development of this test, a battery of 
seventy tests was constructed for five- and six- 
year-olds, including all usual tests for children 
of this age range and several new tests. A fac- 
tor analysis of these tests, using a sample of 
200 children, yielded the five factors measured. 
Age norms for each factor and for total score 
are given, and quotients may be obtained by 
dividing age scores by chronological age. Fu- 
ture studies will undoubtedly reveal relation- 
ships between the several factors and the 
child’s readiness for various school subjects. 


Vocational Aptitude Examination, Type E-A, 
by G. U. Cleeton and C. W. Mason. (Rev. 
ed.) College-adult. 1 form. Tests 1-6, 56 
(70) min.; 7-8, untimed, (25) min. Manual, 
key. McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, 
Ill., 1946. 


This test is intended for industria] use, or 
for the guidance of college students and adults, 
to differentiate the aptitudes and interests ba- 
sic to the development of executive, sales, ac- 
counting, and technical skills. The first six 
tests measure general information, arithmetic 
reasoning, judgment in estimating, symbolic re- 
lationships, reading comprehension, and vocab- 
ulary. Test 7 is a short interest inventory, 
scored by separate keys for each of the four oc- 
cupational groups, while Test 8 is an 80-item 
questionnaire on “social responsiveness.” Relia- 
bilities of the subtests range from .79 to .86. 
No total score is obtained, but a profile is 
drawn to indicate the standing of the examinee 
on each subtest. Interpretations spring from 
the profile, as, for example, that executives ex- 
cel in general information, vocabulary, and 
“social responsiveness”; technical workers in 
arithmetic reasoning and symbolic relation- 
ships, etc. No evidence on the validity of the 
profiles is given in the manual, but reference 
is made to a volume on the construction of the 
test (Cleeton and Mason, Executive ability, its 
discovery and development. Rev. ed. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1946). 
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Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form II, 
by D. Wechsler. Adolescent-adult. Individu- 
al test. (Second form.) (75) min. Materials, 
manual, record blank. Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., 1946. 

This is an alternate test to the original scale 


which was published in 1941. Each of the origi- 
nal eleven tests has its counterpart in Form 
II. The manual includes directions for admin- 
istering and scoring and has the necessary 
tables for converting raw scores to scaled 
scores and to IQs. 
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Adjustment, and mental tests, 93 
mentally handicapped, 276 
Adolescent friendships, 212 
Age, placement of tests, 144 
vocabulary and Babcock tests, 207 
Alcoholism, personality, 111 
Anxiety, aerial combat, 137 
Army, Air Forces, convalescent hospitals, 43 
fear in, 187 
illiterates, test, 120 


Babcock mental] deterioration test, 207 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, abbreviated, 
310 
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